


RESIDENT Kennedy greeted 

200 newly promoted Foreign 
Service officers on the morning 
of March 6 in the Rose Garden of 
the White House. 

It was the first time in the 
memory of veteran Foreign Serv- 
ice officers that a President has 
done this, Introducing the group to 
the President, Secretary Rusk 
said, ''They are here to serve you 
in the conduct of foreign policy. 
They are your instrument in the 
execution of that policy and we 
appreciate the fact that you are 
willing to let us present them to 
you this morning," 

The text of the President's 
greeting follows: 

"I want to express my appre- 
ciation to all of you for your serv- 
ice to the United States. I can 
recognize that there is frequently 
a feeling in the State Department 
that the White House interferes in 
foreign policy and we are attempt- 
ing to control that, 

"But I want you to realize, as 
Iam sure you do, that the intimate 
relationship between the office of 
the Presidency and the State De- 
partment is really second to none, 
under the Constitution, given the 
responsibilities which both of us 
carry. I feel that this is really 
the Golden Age of the State De- 
partment, 

"When you compare the re- 
sponsibilities which you will bear 
to those of your predecessors back 
before World War I, in the days 
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between World War I and World 
War II when American ambassa- 
dors were credited mostly to Eu- 
rope, most of the rest of the world 
was controlled by great empires 
centered in Europe, Now, however, 
ambassadors, consuls, scattered 
all around the globe where the 
United States has intimate re- 
lations and interests, bear tre- 
mendous responsibilities. 

"Upon their judgment, in many 
cases of crisis, will the future 
independence of that country rest 
and the security of the United 
States, I can think of a good many 
cases in the two years that I have 
been here; the work of our embassy 
in Laos during some very crucial 
negotiations some months ago, the 
work of our consul in Elizabeth- 
ville during the last year, the work 
of our consul in the Dominican 
Republic during the crucial days 
that occupied their attention a 
year ago, 

"T could really gothrough coun- 
try after country where a member 
of the Foreign Service played a very 
vital role, where we were wholly 
dependent in Washington upontheir 
good judgment, in fact, your good 
judgment. So I do think you should 
take the greatest satisfaction in 
your work, We are involved in the 
most extraordinary enterprise at- 
tempting to assist countries to 
maintain their independence 
scattered all around the globe, 

"For a country with a long iso- 
lationist tradition to move out and 
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be as heavily committed as weare 
puts extraordinary responsibilities 
upon the point of the sphere which 
is the Foreign Service. So we want 
to express our thanks to you, In 
spite of what you read, we love 
the State Department,"' 


Senator J, W, Fulbright, Chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, added that "'the 
Senate is deeply interested in pro- 
moting your welfare and trying to 
help you in every possible way 
and we love you, too," 

Also present at the ceremony 
were Representative Thomas E, 
Morgan, Chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, and 
Representatives Frances P, Bolton 
and Ross E, Adair, both members 
of the House Committee. 


A wonc the Department's offi- 
cers present were William H, 
Orrick, Jr., Deputy Under Secre- 
tary for Administration; William 
J. Crockett, Assistant Secretary 
for Administration; Herman 
Pollack, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Personnel, and William 
W, Walker, Director of the Office 
of Personnel, William J, Tonesk, 
Deputy Chief of Protocol, ad- 
ministered the oaths of office to 
the newly promoted officers, 

The officers represented the 
732 officers whose nominations for 
promotion were sent to the Senate 
on January 15 (News Letter sup- 
plement, January) and confirmed 
on February 19, 
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The Department of State News 
Letter is published monthly by the 
Bureau of Administration to acquaint 
the Department’s officers and em- 
ployees, at home and abroad, with 
developments of interest which may 
affect operations or personnel. 

The deadline for submitting mate- 
rial for publication is the 23rd of each 
month, 

Contributions from the field may be 
submitted by an Operations Memoran- 
dum with the subject title: News 
Letter. 

In the Department, contributions 
should be in writing and addressed 
to the News Letter, Bureau of Admin- 
istration, Room 7333. 


The Department of State News 
Letter, primarily intended for in- 
ternal communications, is now 
available to the general public 
through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

The domestic subscription rate 
is $4.50 a year. There is an addi- 
tional charge of $1.00 for foreign 
mailing. A single copy sells for 
40 cents. 
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The Cold War and the United Nations: 


An Assessment by Secretary Rusk 


We will win this cold war because it is a war directed by tyranny against all the rest .. . . 


The great majority is struggling for freedom. That struggle will surely prevail. 


Following are excerpts from an address by 
Secretary Rusk before the Ninth Annual Con- 
ference on International Affairs at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on February 22. 


WOULD underline two points. 

The first is that by victory in 
the Cold War we do not mean 
the victory of one nation or one 
people over others, but a victory 
for freedom. We are not talking 
about an imperium Americanum. 
The second—closely related to the 
first—mis that by '"'we'' we mean 
not just 185,000,000 American citi- 
zens of the United States but all 
men and women throughout the 
world who share our basic aspira- 
tions. 

* * * 

We Americans do many things 
about this conviction of ours that 
freedom must prevail. Tonight I 
should like to talk about what we 
do in and through the United Na- 
tions, 

Now I am aware of the fact that 
some of you have already slumped 
back a bit to be bored, But take 
care, for you have chosen ''Victory 
in the Cold War" as your central 
theme for discussion. Among other 
things, the Cold War isa sustained 
and cynical effort by the Commu- 
nist world to destroy the world of 
the United Nations Charter and to 
substitute their own world revolu- 
tion in its place. We tend to forget 
so mucheand so fast, Nowadays 
there are those who seem to think 
that Cold War talk is "realistic"' 
talk, having little to do with the 
United Nations—that the United 
Nations is a fanciful exercise for 
those who wish to talk somewhat 
idly about a world which has not 
and cannot come into existence, In 
truth, a central issue of the Cold 
War is the United Nations itself 
—its Charter, its concept of a de- 
cent world order, its commitment 
to the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes, its concern for human rights, 
the expansion of trade, economic 
and social progress, our deepest 
aspirations toward a disarmedand 
peaceful world.... 
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Our commitment to the United 
Nations was not empty phrasing. 
We threw ourselves into its be- 
ginnings with all our energy and 
resources, We set about the 
binding up of the wounds of war. 
We demobilized our armed forces 
and reduced our defense budget to 
less than $10 billion, A strenuous 
effort was made to put atomic 
energy under international control 
and to abolish nuclear weapons. The 
alliances formed to fight World 
War II were expected to vanish, 
New alliances aimed at anyone else 
were not at that time contemplated, 

What went wrong? The Cold War 
was born. Joseph Stalin, even be- 
fore the guns were silent, set about 
to prevent the United Nations sys- 
tem from succeeding; one nation 
returned to its dogma of unlimited 
appetite and ambition, War-time 
agreements about the countries of 
Eastern Europe were brushed 
aside, Pressures were applied 
against Iran, Greece, and Turkey, 
Occupation arrangements in Ger- 
many were ignored and Berlin was 
soon subjected to blockade, 
Czechoslovakia was seized by a 
coup engineered from the outside, 
The shadow of the Red Army lent 
support to Communist parties and 
agents throughout Western Europe. 
Participation in the Marshall Plan 
was rejected, Aggression was un- 
leashed in Korea. The walkout and 
the veto underlined an attitude of 
contempt for the United Nations 
itself, The Cold War is not a bi- 
lateral controversy between Washe 
ington and Moscow but an offensive 
by the Communist bloc against all 
the rest, 


In his address to the United Na- 
tions General Assembly in Septem- 
ber 1961, President Kennedy said, 
"In this hall there are not three 
forces, but two. One is composed 
of those who are trying to build the 
kind of world described in Articles 
1 and 2 of the Charter. The other, 
seeking a far different world, would 
undermine this Organization in the 
process," 


I am profoundly convinced that 
this is the essential issue in this 
period of world history through 
which we are living. Man is in the 
process of deciding whether we 
shall build a decent world order, 
resting upon the consent of peoples 
and governments, or become sub- 
jected to forces of coercion and 
tyranny. I am equally convinced 
that the overwhelming majority of 
peoples and governments are com- 
mitted to the promise of the Char- 
ter. This is made manifest at 
moments of crisis, such as the one 
which arose in Korea in June 1950 
and the one in Cuba in October 1962, 
It was discovered anew when 
"troika'' was proposed to cripple 
the United Nations itself, a pro- 
posal rejected almost unanimously 
except for those who made it, As 
one who spent five years in uniform 
in World War II, as one who has 
some comprehension of the almost 
unimaginable differences between 
World War II and any third world 
war, I am deeply committed to the 
realistic necessity of making the 
United Nations system work, 


** * 


Or course, the United Nations has 
problems which need attention, It is 
a political institution, within which 
110 members are pursuing their 
national interests as they see them, 
We do—we in the United States—and 
so do 109 others, It is impressive 
to see the extent to which common 
interests evolve, but this is not 
always the result. Looking ahead, 
it seems to me that there are at 
least two problems which need 
further attention, 

The first is the role of debate in 
the peaceful settlement of disputes. 
The drafters of the Charter wisely 
looked upon debate as a drastic 
remedy. Article 33 states: 

"1, The parties to any dispute, 
the continuance of which is likely 
to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security, 
shall, first of all, seek a solution 
by negotiation, enquiry, media- 
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tion, conciliation, arbitration, 

judicial settlement, resort to 

regional agencies or arrange- 
ments, or other peaceful means 
of their own choice," 

We have made certain sugges- 
tions on this point: for example, 
with respect to the more liberal 
use of a rapporteur, in an effort 
to explore quietly the possibili- 
ties of settlement without the in- 
flammatory effect of acrimonious 
debate. We are pleased to know 
that other members are thinking 
about the same problem and an 
improvement in procedures to in- 
crease the chances for constructive 
results. 

A second problem which is 
getting intensive attention is that 
of financial responsibility within 
the United Nations system, The 
United Nations is called upon to 
bear very heavy responsibilities; 
this costs money and there is no 
other source for it than its mem- 
bers. We believe that when de- 
cisions are taken the matter of 
costs should be a part of the 
decision, that votes should be cast 
with this responsibility in mind, 
and that costs should be shared 
equitably among all the member- 
ship. A large step was taken dur- 
ing 1962 toward financial respon- 
sibility; the World Court held that 
assessments by the General As- 
sembly for peacekeeping activi- 
ties in the Near East and the 
Congo were obligatory upon mem- 
bers, a judgment subsequently ap- 
proved by a large majority of the 
Assembly itself, 


* ok x 

E in the United States, on this 
matter of the Cold War, will con- 
tinue to try to build the strength, 
political, economic and _ social 
strength, as well as the military 
strength of the free world, and we 
will continue this struggle for free- 
dom and defend our vital interests 
because they are indeed vital to 


the survival of freedom, 

May I say with complete candor, 
in order that I may not be mis- 
understood, that if there is any- 
one here who wants victory in the 
Cold War and wants to slash our 
defense budget, I don't know what 
you are talking about. 


Ir there is anyone here who wants 
victory in the Cold War and is 
unwilling to spend less than one- 
tenth of our defense budget in for- 
eign aid, I don't know what you 
are talking about. 

If there is anyone among you 
who wants victory in the Cold War 
but is unwilling to back the rapid 
expansion of trade within the free 
world, surely you do not under- 
stand the sinews of strength among 
the nations of thefree world. 


And if there is anyone here who 
wants victory in the Cold War yet 
wants us to withdraw from the 
United Nations or fail to support 
it, then let me say this: There are 
many ways of quitting, of abandon- 
ing the field to the enemy, but 
there is no surer way than to with- 
draw our support in pique or 
frustration because we find our- 
selves in great majorities in the 
United Nations only 98% of the 
time instead of 100% of the time. 


-.. and if there is anyone who 
wishes to precipitate the issues, to 
settle tomorrow every question in 
front of us, through a great con- 
flagration ... let me say that we 
cannot let our glands take over 
from our intelligence. 


.-.the underlying reason for 
confidence is this: Freedom is 
rooted in human nature, Freedom 
is a result of a discourse which 
has been going on for two thousand 
years among men of many coun- 
tries, many races, about the po- 
litical consequences of the nature 
of man. 

These aspirations are a part of 


our own heritage, It is no accident 
that Articles 1 and 2 ofthe Charter 
of the United Nations are so con- 
genial to the long range foreign 
policy of the American people, be- 
cause they came out of a tradition 
of which we are a part. 

We are strong with our arms, 
strong enough so that Marshal 
Malinovsky's speech today can be 
discounted,... We are strong in 
our arms, we are strong in our 
economy, Where we are strongest 
of all is in these shared com- 
mitments we have with people in 
every country in every continent, 


Ar times of great testing, as I 
have indicated earlier, we know 
where the sympathies of the or- 
dinary people of the world are be- 
cause they understand that we have 
no national purposes which we are 
trying to impose upon them, that 
the strength of this giant is a 
strength committed to decent ob- 
jectives, and that the freedom of 
our people means to us the freedom 
of those other people, that the 
commitments of the Charter which 
apply to us are commitments we 
expect to apply to them, and that 
we and they continually spin the in- 
finity of threads which bind peace 
together, and that these powerful 
common interests make allies of 
us all in times of great testing. 

I have no doubt about how this 
thing we call the Cold War is going 
to come out because we are talking 
about human beings, we are talking 
about people. And I think we know 
a good deal about their commit- 
ments, their commitments in de- 
cency, and those commitments we 
share.... Whether under alliances 
or not, we have allies among peo- 
ple right around this globe. We 
will win this cold war because it 
is a war directed by tyranny against 
all the rest.... The great majority 
is struggling for freedom, That 
struggle will surely prevail. 





THE HAGUE--An awards ceremony, including the annual Safe Driving 
Awards, took place recently in the Embassy conference room. Fisher 


Howe, 


Merch 1963 


Chief of Mission, presented a cash award to Molly 
B. Taylor for an Employee Suggestion; a Length of Service Award Van 


to Petrus Stevens, and 12 Safe Driving Awards to the motor pool 
staff. Shown, left to right, are chauffeurs Quellhorst, Haaseveld, 
Benraadt, Stevens, Hout; Mr. Howe, Miss Taylor, and chauffeurs 
Vliet, Jongkind, Roeleveld, Grul, Stolk, Busman, Heij. 
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AN ASSESSMENT 


Communist Subversion 


In Latin America 


By EDWIN M. MARTIN 
Assistant Secretary of State 
For Inter-American Affairs 


HE problem of extra-conti- 

nental totalitarian powers try- 
ing to subvert establishment gov- 
ernments in this hemisphere is not 
new. During World War II the 
Am erican Republics faced the chal- 
lenge of fascist subversion spon- 
sored by the Axis powers, Through 
individual and collective action they 
successfully dealt with this threat. 
Since 1948, in the aftermath of the 
communist seizure of power in 
Czechoslovakia, the inter-Ameri- 
can community has been dealing 
with the problem of communist 
subversion promoted by countries 
of the Sino-Soviet bloc, now sup- 
ported by Cuba. 

I mention this at the outset to 
point out that the American Gov- 
ernments were confronting this 
issue long before there was a 
communist Cuba, and I expect 
they will be doing so after Cuba 


is free again. 
* * * 


Soviet operations in the area 
entered on the present period of 
expansion beginning in 1953 with 
overtures to the Peron Govern- 
ment for increased trade. The 
post-1953 Soviet offensive in the 
area was part of a worldwide opera- 
tion keyed to the underdeveloped 
countries, and spearheaded by 
trade and aid programs. As of De- 
cember 31, 1958, the European 
communist bloc countries had 20- 
odd trade and payments agreements 
with five Latin American countries 
(Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, 
Uruguay and Mexico). Soviet bloc 
trade with Latin America rose 
from $70 million in 1953, only 
0.6% of Latin America's trade 
with the world, to $275 million in 
1958, or 1.7% of Latin American 
trade. The peak was reached in 
1955, reflecting trade with Argen- 
tina under the Peron regime—$340 
million or 2.5% of Latin American 
trade... .. 


The remarks by Mr. Martin printed above 
were excerpted from his statement before the 
Latin American Subcommittee of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee on February 18. 
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The only outstanding success of 
the post-war period before the 
Castro takeover was in Guatemala 
in the period 1950-54, where the 
communists came to dominate the 
Arbenz Government and establish 
effective control over the country's 
labor and peasant organizations. 

* Ok OK 


Since 1959 the general pattern of 
communist subversion in the hem- 
isphere shows a _ continuation, 
though on a much stepped-up scale, 
of the tactics of infiltration, popu- 
lar front actionandinsurgency, but 
with a marked shift toward more 


violence. 
* * % 


Tue strategy of the Castro re- 
gime from the beginning, despite 
all the disclaimers, has remained 
one of exporting its revolution—of 
converting the Andes into the Sierra 
Maestra of the Americas, as 
Castro stated in 1959. In its tac- 
tics the Castro regime has been 
changeable. During the first six 
months of 1959 in the flush of 
victory it sponsored armed ex- 
peditions against several Carib- 
bean countries. None of these was 
successful. They served only to 
arouse suspicions and generate 
action by the OAS. Castro then 
shifted tactics, following a more 
subtle, indirect approach. The Cu- 
ban efforts have been channelledin 
four main directions: 


1. The formation of front organizations 
in the United States and the Latin Ameri- 
can countries in the form of friendship 
societies or committees for the defense of 
the Cuban Revolution. 

2. An intensive propaganda campaign 
using printed materials, news services 
provided by Prensa Latina, and newly 
constructed, powerful radio facilities. 

3. Covert material support, largely fi- 
nancial, to subversive groups. 

4. Indoctrination and training of hun- 
dreds of Latin Americans in Cube, includ- 
ing training in sabotage, terrorism and 
guerrilla tactics. 


On the formation of front organi- 
zations, we do not have to go far 
afield. We are familiar with the 
Fair Play for Cuba Committee and 
its pro-Castro activities in this 
country. 

Similar groups have been es- 
tablished in practically every other 
country of the hemisphere, suchas 






























Mr. Martin 


the ''Legion of Volunteers for the 


Defense of Cuba'' in Peru, the 
"Movement for Solidarity with and 
Defense of the Cuban Revolution" 
in Chile, the "Society of Friends 
of Cuba'' in Brazil, and the ''So- 
ciety of Friends of the Cuban Revo- 
lution" in Costa Rica, to name only 
a few. 


* * 


Another form of support of sub- 
versive activities—and one which 
is difficult to trace—is the fur- 
nishing of funds to subversive 
groups. Castro reportedly donated 
recently $15,000 to a violent, ex- 
tremist group in Colombia called 
the United Front for Revolutionary 
Action. The Cuban Government has 
also given financial aid to the leftist 
subversive activities of the pro- 
Castro Revolutionary Union of 
Ecuadorean Youth (URJE), which 
has been involved in guerrilla ac- 
tivities in Ecuador. The Quito 
radio on January 29 broadcast a 
letter sent to them by Pablo Paez, 
a young member of URJE who had 
recently been expelled from the 
group, in which he publicly ac- 
knowledged that two other indi- 
viduals of the group, whom he 
named, made several trips to Cuba 
and returned with money for the 
support of the Ecuadorean guer- 
rilla movement. 


I T is estimatedthat between 1,000 
and 1,500 persons from other 
Latin American countries travelled 
to Cuba in 1962 for ideological 
indoctrination or guerrilla war- 
fare training. Most of these train- 
ees are young, mostly in their 
teens or twenties. Ostensibly in 
Cuba to pursue normal studies of 
agricultural, industrial, or other 
techniques, students also receive 
heavy doses of indoctrination in 
Castro-communist ideology and 
guerrilla warfare. Young men re- 
turning from Cuba have stated that 
they go through simulated offen- 
sive and defensive guerrilla exer- 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


cises, are taught how to survive 
in the jungles, are given map and 
weapons instruction, as well as 
other training every good guerrilla 
should have. They are alsotold how 
to penetrate student, labor and 
other groups in their own coun- 
tries. 

In the aftermath of the Cuban 
crisis, the Castro regime has 
shifted the emphasis of its cam- 
paign in Latin America to one of 
open encouragement of terror as 
a principal weapon, a move dic- 
tated by the loss of popular sup- 
port as a result of thé crisis and 
the futility of continuing popular 
front, mass movement tactics. 

Castro himself on January 16 
of this year stated that ''what is 
needed in Latin America are ex- 
perts on changing the situation, 
experts on leading peoples in revo- 
lutions." 

* * x 
I; would appear that on balance 
the Soviet and Cuban images and 
effectiveness, as distinguished 
from those of local parties, have 
suffered a setback, largely as a 
result of the crisis of October 1962, 
but also from the increasingly dis- 
orienting effects of the Sino-So- 
viet quarrel. 

* * x 

The appeal of communism for 
Latin American university stu- 
dents as a shortcut to the solution 
of all problems seems on balance 
to have declined during the year. 

In several important universi- 
ties a reaction appears to have set 
in, reflecting disillusionment with 
communist excesses at home and 
abroad by extreme leftists for- 
merly disposed to accept commu- 
nist views andactions uncritically, 
and greater activity and unity by 
the noncommunists, everywhere 
the great majority numerically. 


For example, in Mexico a 
liberal-moderate slate was elected 
in the November student elections 
at the huge National University, 
which has been a prime communist 
target ever since the Communist 
Party found it could not capture 
the labor movement. For the first 
time in recent history, the com- 
munist candidate was defeated in 
student elections at Mexico City's 


important National Polytechnic In- 


stitute. 


At the University of Buenos 


Aires almost half of the commu- 


nist dominated 'Reformist" stu- 
dent organization defected to form 
the "Independent Reformists,"' de- 
priving communists of their claim 
to be sole champions of reform. 
In Chile all the major student 
federations are now controlled by 
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the Christian Democrats. On the 
other hand most of the Peruvian 
student groups are dominated by 
communist-supported groups. 


* * * 


As I noted earlier, there is a 
marked trend toward violence in 
certain areas in Latin America, 
reflecting Cuban urging as well as 
the necessities of local move- 
ments which find themselves more 
and more isolated. Nowhere is it 
more evident than in Venezuela 
where, since January of last year, 
the communists have made a de- 
termined, but unsuccessful effort 
to overthrow the Betancourt Gov- 
ernment. 

* kx 

In Peru we have another dra- 
matic example of the increasing 
tempo of communist-inspired sub- 
version and violence. For the past 
several months, in an agricultural 
area of the Andean Department of 
Cuzco, communist agitators, many 
of whom were trained in Cuba, 
have been able'to foment anarmed 
peasant dissident movement that 
has been responsible for the force- 
ful seizure of lands, armed at- 
tacks, and considerable bloodshed, 

Last December, Castro -commu- 
nist agitators subverted a strike 
at the smelter of the American- 
owned Cerro Corporation at La 
Oroya in the central Andes, seized 
control of the installation, and 
caused about $4 million worth of 
damage. 


Earty in January, following a 
strike that had been settled between 
the management and the legiti- 
mate trade union leaders, commu- 
nist agitators persuaded workers 
on two Peruvian-owned sugar plan- 
tations near Chiclayo on the north 
coast, to damage installations and 
fire cane fields—about a million 
dollars of damage in all. There 
were many other cases of Castro- 
communist-fomented incidents by 
workers, peasants, and students. 

In the face of this growing pat- 
tern of communist-inspired vio- 
lence and subversion, the Peru- 
vian Government on January 5 
cracked down on the communists 
and Castroists, arresting about a 
thousandofthem. The Government 
announced at the same time the 
discovery of a Castro-communist 
plot, master-minded from abroad, 
of which these incidents were only 
the first steps in what was to be 
an increasing rhythm of disorder, 
terrorism, and revolutionary ac- 
tivity. After screening those ar- 
rested, the authorities have an- 
nounced that they plan to bring to 
trial 212 persons. 

In Brazil there have been period- 
ic instances of violence in the 


Northeast during the past year or 
so, several of which have been di- 
rectly or indirectly linked to the 
Peasant Leagues led by Francis- 
co Juliao. 

Persistent reports of smuggling 
and stocking of arms have also 
been received. In one recent in- 
stance, a cache of arms was re- 
portedly seized at Dianopolis ina 
remote region of the State of 
Goias and some 26 persons 
arrested for alleged subversive 
activity. 

* oe 

While subversion has been, as 
we have seen, a long-term effort, 
its strength is unquestionably af- 
fected by the position, prestige 
and stability of Castro and his 
regime in Cuba. We have had a 
considerable measure of success 
from our efforts to isolate Cuba 
and discredit the Castro Govern- 
ment. In this regard, the missile 
crisis proved to be of inestimable 
value in unmasking the Castro 
regime, previously regarded by 
many as a model for a new Latin 
American-type revolution, as just 
one more tool of Moscow. The in- 
eptitude of Cuban leaders, coupled 
with the success of our efforts to 
deprive Cuba of access to the in- 
dustrialized markets of the free 
world, has brought about serious 
economic deterioration in the 


island. 
In the political field a major 


reduction in the influence of fidel- 
ismo in the hemisphere has been 
achieved. The Castro Government 
has been suspended from partici- 
pation in the OAS. Fifteen Ameri- 
can Republics no longer have dip- 
lomatic relations with Cuba. Last 
October during the missile crisis 
the American Republics achieved 
complete hemispheric solidarity on 
OAS action to protect the peace and 
security of the continent. As a re- 
sult of economic deterioration, So- 
viet domination and political ostra- 
cism, the Cuban example has be- 
come increasingly less attractive 
to Latin American peoples. 


** * 


Umrrep States internal security 
programs, it should be madeclear 
at the outset, are only undertaken 
at the request of the Latin Ameri- 
can governments and can only bea 
modest addition to their own ef- 
forts. They and their peoples must 
decide what to do and do it, must 
sometimes kill and be killed, for 
this is a battle to the death. 


** * 


This assistance is being pro- 
vided for the control of commu- 
nist-inspired civil disturbances, 
for vigilance and control of move- 

(See MARTIN, next page) 
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ments of subversion and arms in- 
side those countries and across 
their borders, and for the main- 
tenance of observation and patrol 
of rural areas for detection and 
dispersion of guerrilla movements. 

During the past two years in- 
creased emphasis has been placed 
on training selected Latin Ameri- 
can military personnel in riot 
control, counter-guerrilla opera- 
tions and tactics, intelligence and 
counter-intelligence, public infor- 
mation, psychological warfare, 
counter-insurgency and other sub- 
jects which will contribute to the 
maintenance of public order and 
the support of constitutional gov- 
ernments. These courses are given 
at United States military schools at 
Fort Gulick, Canal Zone and at 
Fort Bragg, North Carolina. 


In assessing the internal se- 
curity situation in Latin America, 
we found that the civil police 
forces in many of the countries 
wanted assistance in police ad- 
ministration, training and opera- 
tional techniques, and particularly 
required greater mobility and more 
adequate systems of communica- 
tions, largely related to riot con- 
trol and other threats to public 
order. Consequently, the public 
safety program, 
tegral part of the AID program, 
is designed to meet these re- 
quests, 


In this connection, a regional 
Inter-American Police Academy 
was established last year in the 
Canal Zone to which we invite 
selected members of Latin Ameri- 
can civil police forces for training 
in organization, administration, 
riot control, records, and investi- 
gations. 

Closely allied to and an integral 
part of our internal security pro- 
grams are civic action programs 
which are designed to contribute 
to economic and social develop- 
ment and to establish a better rap- 
port between the forces of order 
and the civilian population. If the 
Latin American military and public 
safety forces are to win popular 
support for the measures that may 
be necessary tocurbsuch violence, 
they must establish themselves in 
the public mind as a constructive, 
economically responsible element 
in the national life. 

In practice, we are providing aid 
to our sister republics in public 
safety and anti-subversion efforts, 
conscious of the fact that these ef- 
forts are meaningful only in the 
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framework of a longer-term pro- 
gram. That program is the Al- 
liance. We are helping our sister 
republics to maintain order and 
strengthen democratic institutions 
so the fruits of the Alliance may 
have a chance to ripen. Some of 
them ripen fast—schools, health 
centers, pure water systems, low 
income homes, school feeding, 
farm-to-market roads. Others 
take time to produce results: new 
industries, road andrailnetworks, 
modernized agricultural econ- 
omies. We do the first kind, again, 
to make possible the second kind. 
What we aim at is, over the next 
ten years, to develop skills, at- 
titudes and material foundations 
on the basis of which Latin Ameri- 
ca can go forward to self-sustain- 
ing growth. What we aimat, simul- 
taneously, is the production of suf- 
ficient evidence for a large enough 
number of people that our way 
works so as to deter them from 
following the false but alluring 
promises of the Castroites and 
communists. 

Are we succeeding? We cannot 
yet answer this question with cer- 
tainty. What we do know is that we 
are getting under the Castroites' 
and the communists! skin. The Al- 
liance for Progress is a constant 
object of their scorn and their at- 
tacks. If that be a measure of the 
threat it poses to their goals, then 
we have reason to be hopeful about 
its appeal to the peoples of Latin 
America and its chances of suc- 
cess. 

* 


We see the Alliance as much 
more than a program of economic 
and social progress. We see it 
as a political and ideological pro- 
gram as well, depending for its 
success as much on the develop- 





ment of Latin America's human 
resources, the reshaping of public 
and leadership attitudes and insti- 
tutions as on the building of roads, 
factories and hospitals. 


The building of a stronger and 
broader economic base must go 
hand in hand with the development 
of an open and vigorous society 
in which there is room at the top 
and near the top for all those whose 
talents and dedication entitles them 
to play amore meaningful and self. 
fulfilling role in the conduct of 
their nation's affairs. If Latin 
America succeeds in this quest, if 
its youth finds the opportunity to 
plot solutions instead of revolu- 
tions, to demonstrate results in- 
stead of just demonstrating, the 
death knell will have sounded for 
the pessimism and nihilism that 
are Castro's most valuable as- 
sets. 


Tue pursuit of these objectives 
also entails a new dimension for 
our own Latin American policy 
and the resetting of sights on the 
part of all Americans, official and 
private, active in the region andin 
hemisphere affairs. This reorien- 
tation of our own attitudes is not 
an intellectual exercise. It is a 
requirement for the successful 
conduct of our new Latin Ameri- 
can policy. Our own destiny is 
inextricably bound up with the 
development of ahemisphere-wide 
renewal which is long overdue. 
The alternative is a series of 
convulsions whose consequences 
cannot be foreseen but which are 
more likely to serve the objec- 
tives of our adversaries than the 
interests of Latin America and 
the United States. 


CIVIL AIR ATTACHE--John F. Irish is swom in by the Department’s Chief of Protocol 
Angier Biddle Duke as Civil Air Attache to Lima. Federal Aviation Administrator Nageeb 
E. Halaby (center) participated in the ceremony which marked the first time an air attache 
representing the Federal Aviation Agency was assigned regional aviation responsibilities. 
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FOUR ENCOURAGING FACTORS 


Foster Sees Some Hope 
For Disarmament 


ILLIAM C, Foster, Director, 

United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, sees "inthe 
present situation at least four 
hopeful factors which can lay the 
basis for meaningful disarma- 
ment." 

In an address at George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, 
D,.C,, onFebruary 
21, Mr. Foster 
outlined the four 
hopeful factors in 
these words: 

"First, contra- 
dictory as it may 
seem, the present 
nuclear standoff 
is one such factor, 
While not a guar- 
antee against 
strategic attack, 
it does assist—because of the 
deadly consequences if it were to 
be broken--in preventing an all- 
out nuclear holocaust in the ab- 
sence of effective arms control 
and disarmament agreements, 

"Second is the gradual, at times 
almost imperceptible, evolution of 
the Soviet Union toward what we 
might call normal behavior, 

"Third, the continuing develop- 
ment and growth of two powerful 
forces for peace--the Atlantic 
community and the United Na- 
tions—is a hopeful factor, 

"IT am aware, of course, as you 
are, that the Atlantic community 
stands in some disarray at this 
moment in time, I do not believe 
for one moment, however, that the 
continued growth of this com- 
munity, which gained its impetus 
in the late 40's with the advent of the 
Marshall Plan, can be stopped, Ido 
believe that the tide of history is 
inevitable; this irritant will pass 
and others will come, but the com- 
munity will grow stronger, more 
prosperous, and closer, 

"And finally—fourth among the 
factors--there do exist certain 
evident, and common, interests of 
the Western and Communist world, 
For obvious and natural reasons, 
each side shows a mutual concern 
in avoiding general war, andin de- 
veloping a higher standard of living 
for its people, 

"With these factors at work, and 
with the open recognition that the 
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Mr. Foster 


dangers of disarming are demon- 
strably less thanthose of increased 
arming, and withthe nuclear threat 
looming ever larger, forceful 
pressures are being brought to 
bear on our disarmament efforts, 
The fact that these forces are real, 
the fact that there is an obvious 
urgency, suggest that each side 
may find it in his self-interest to 
disarm and to retreat from what so 
often has been called a balance of 
terror, And perhaps, most impor- 
tant, it suggests each side can make 
such a move now, before, and not 
after, a Third World War. 


“FR 
OR our part, we are willing 
to search endlessly and unceasing - 
ly and with all determination for 
a safe and fair formula for less- 
ening the danger of war and for a 
matching of our world's technology 
with a new morality andidealism," 
The occasion for Mr, Foster's 
address was aconvocation at which 
George Washington University be- 
stowed upon him the honorary 
Doctorate of Public Service, the 
first ever awarded by the insti- 
tution. 





ACDA Would Spur 


Research Work 
On Disarmament 


The United States Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency (ACDA) 
recently announced a policy of 
providing some financial grants 
from its research program funds 
to support independent basic re- 
search in the field of arms con- 
trol and disarmament. 

In making this announcement 
the Agency pointed to a provision 
of the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Act directing the Agency to 
"insure the acquisition of a fund 
of theoretical and practical knowl- 
edge concerning disarmament." 

It emphasized the belief that 
private institutions and individuals 
can make significant contributions 
in the search for solutions to the 
varied and complex problems as- 
sociated with the United States 
effort to achieve arms control and 
disarmament in a peaceful world. 

A statement of the Agency's 
policy on research grants and 
Guides for the Submission and 
Administration of Research 
Grants are available upon request 
to the United States Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., Attn: Office of 
the Executive Director. Proposals 
should be submitted to the Agency 
for the attention of the Chairman, 
Research Council. 


an WRAP EB ore ee, 





OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE--Elizabeth Bollman is presented her second Outstanding Per- 
formance Rating by Robert C. Strong, who is Director of the Office of Near Eastern Affairs. 
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FOR ADVANCED EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


President Asks Congress to Establish 


National Academy of Foreign Affairs 


ROPOSED legislation to estab- 

lish an institution to be known 
as the National Academy of For- 
eign Affairs is now pending before 
Congress, 

The measure was strongly rec- 
ommended by President Kennedy 
who advanced it as a means of 
meeting a demand for ''men and 
women capable of informed and 
forceful action everywhere within 
the economic, political and social 
spectrum of our concern." 

The proposed Academy, to be 
situated in or near the District of 
Columbia, would provide advanced 
education for over 1200 members 
of the Department and Foreign 
Service and Government em- 
ployees of other agencies con- 
cerned with foreign affairs. 

The original capital outlay is es- 
timated at approximately 
$16,000,000, the cost of annual 
operation at $6,000,000. Much of 
the latter sum, however, would be 
offset by abolition of the Foreign 
Service Institute. (The Depart- 
ment, however, would continue to 
provide specialized training 
needed by its own personnel), 

The proposed Academy would be 
under direction of a Chancellor 
appointed by the President. Its 
operations would be subject to 
basic policy and guidance by a 
board of regents. 

The Secretary of State would be 
chairman of the board. Its mem- 
bership would include four other 
high Federal officials, and five pri- 
vate citizens designated by the 
President and confirmed by the 
Senate. 

In a memorandum to the Presi- 
dent, Secretary Rusk had said: 
"The importance of anew approach 
to foreign affairs training, edu- 
cation and research was high- 
lighted in the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs Per- 
sonnel, chaired by former Secre- 
tary of State Christian Herter. 

"It was also the subject of a 
recent report to you submitted by 
a special Presidential Advisory 
Panel of academic leaders, chaired 
by Dr. James A. Perkins. The 
legislation now being proposed is 
based primarily upon the findings 
and recommendations of the latter 


report, although it has taken ac- 
count of ideas and suggestions from 
many other sources, including 
various legislative proposals put 
forward by members of the Con- 
gress in past years,'' 

Here in condensed form are des- 
cribed the more significant fea- 
tures of the legislation as out- 
lined by Secretary Rusk to the 
President: 

"Enactment of the legislation 
will manifest a clear andfirm com- 
mitment by the Congress and the 
Executive Branchto maketraining, 
education and research in foreign 
affairs a more effective and inte- 
grated instrument of American 
foreign policy. 

"The program of the proposed 
Academy will encompass the en- 
tire range of foreign affairs and 
thereby serve the totality of 
American interests. Thus, while 
the methods of resisting commu- 
nist expansion=direct and in- 
direct—must be given great em- 
phasis, this subject obviously can- 
not be treated in isolation. It must 
be closely linked with various 
interrelated purposes and activi- 
ties of U.S. foreign policy, suchas 
the economic and social advance- 
ment of the less-developed coun- 
tries, the preservation of our re- 
gional alliances, andthe promotion 
of American commercial ties with 
other nations... 

"In the broadest sense, the pro- 
gram of the new Academy may be 
expected to better meet our needs 
in three major areas: 

"(a) The analysis, compilation 
and distribution of the products of 
the best thinking developed in gov- 
ernmental and private research 
institutions. 

"(b) The study and evaluation of 
past and present U.S, operating ex- 
perience in various fields of for- 
eign affairs (especially in new or 
expanded program areas). 

"(c) The training and education of 
professional staffs responsible for 
formulating, supervising and con- 
ducting foreign affairs activities. 

"As the Academy's program is 
designed to cover all significant 
aspects of foreign affairs, so it 
must meet the needs of all U.S. de- 
partments and agencies actively 


involved in foreign relations.... 
When the Academy is in operation, 
it will be the principal source of 
professional training and education 
for personnel of the State Depart- 
ment, the USIA and AID, as well 
as a supplemental source of train- 
ing for more than 20 other Federal 
agencies. 

"The proposed legislation estab- 
lishes the Academy as a separate 
institution, with independent and 
ample facilities for furnishing ad- 
vanced training and education to 
foreign affairs personnel through- 
out the Government, for initiating 
and conducting useful research and 
for performing other tasks as- 
signed to it. 

",..the training and research 
undertaken by the Academy will 
not be conducted in an ivory tower! 
atmosphere but will be genuinely 
geared to the concrete needs of the 
agencies actually engaged in inter- 
national operations.... 

'The proposed legislation gives 
the Chancellor administrative au- 
thorities and responsibilities simi- 
lar to those normally possessed 
by heads of major private edu- 
cational institutions, If the Acade- 
my is to be successful, it must 
attract personnel of the highest 
quality, must beable toachieve and 
maintain rigorous academic stand- 
ards, must have optimum flexi- 
bility to adjust its activities to 
ever-changing requirements, and 
must have access to equipment, 
property, services and other re- 
sources comparable tothose avail- 
able in leading universities. 

"While the research, education 
and training conducted by the 
Academy will primarily be for offi- 
cers of the Federal Government, 
the proposed legislation will per- 
mit private American citizens, and 
even foreign nationals, to receive 
training at the Academy where such 
training is deemed to be in thena- 
tional interest.... 

"The proposed Academy will not 
in any sense compete with the 
activities of established colleges 
and universities, but rather will 
serve as a channel through which 
the knowledge, opinions, experi- 
ments and ideas of the whole 

Continued on next page) 
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academic world may be usedmore 
effectively in the Government's 
foreign affairs programs. Thus, the 
Academy will not attempt to dupli- 
cate the basic courses provided by 
colleges and universities, Instead 
it will develop new programs of 
training and research designed to 
synthes ize these diverse edu- 
cational resources, plus the knowl- 
edge and experience within the 
Government itself, and focus them 
upon the concrete problems of for- 
eign affairs, Similarly, the Acade- 
my will continue to look to private 
colleges, universities and foun- 
dations for assistance and cooper- 
ation in many phases of advanced 
research and training and will have 
authority to contract for such serv- 





In transmitting to Congress pro- 
posed legislation to establish the 
National Academy of Foreign Af- 
fairs, President Kennedy empha- 
sized that a new institution is re- 
quired to provide the leadership 
needed in a changed and changing 
world, 

"In the last quarter-century," he 
said, "there has been a dramatic 
change in the role and responsi- 
bilities of the United States in 
world affairs. Before the Second 
World War, our commitments to 
the world outside our own hemi- 
sphere were limited. Our role was 
characteristically that of ob- 
server, not of participant, Our rep- 
resentatives abroad concentrated 
on reporting events rather than on 
working to changetheir course, We 
had no major programs of foreign 
assistance or overseas. infor- 
mation or cultural exchange. 

"Today we live in a new world-- 
a world marked by the continuing 
threat of communism, by the emer- 
gence of new nations seeking politi- 
cal independence and economic 
growth, and by the obligations we 
have assumed to help free peoples 
maintain their freedom. To meet 
the challenges of this new world, 
we have enormously expanded and 
diversified our overseas commit- 
ments, operations and activi- 
ties.... 

"The various Federal depart- 
ments and agencies have already 
made extensive efforts to develop 
programs to equip their personnel 
for these new challenges, But a 
piecemeal, department-by-de- 
partment approach is no longer 
adequate, A new institution is ur- 
gently needed to provide leader- 
ship for those efforts--to assure 
vigorous and comprehensive pro- 
grams of training, education and 
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ices where necessary, 

",..it is expected that the Acade- 
my will place emphasis upon train- 
ing, education, and research in 
such matters as: 

'(a) The methods of formulating 
the goals of U.S, foreign policy 
in the light of American institutions 
and values and the means by which 
policies to achieve these goals are 
developed and executed, including 
coordination of the work of the 
different U.S, agencies, both at 
home and abroad, 

"(b) Communist history, theory, 
strategy, tactics and resources— 
military and non-military—andthe 
methods of detecting and counter- 
acting Communist efforts to domi- 
nate, penetrate and subvert free 


The President Sees Academy as Key to Leadership 


research for the personnel of all 
departments," 

President Kennedy emphasized 
that the proposed Academy "is not 
intended in any way to supersede 
or compete with the notable work 
now Carried on in our colleges and 
universities..,."' 

"Unlike the present Foreign 
Service Institute,’ the President 
continued, "the Academy will not 
be oriented primarily to the work 
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societies and institutions. 

'(c) Political, social, economic 
and cultural evolutions and condi- 
tions in critical areas of the world, 

"(d) The problems of social and 
economic advancement inthe less- 
developed areas, and the means of 
coping with such problems. 


"(e) The structure, activities, 
relationships and implications of 
international organizations, 


"Early enactment of this legis- 
lation will be a major stepforward 
in bringing more fully to bear the 
resources of the Government and 
the Nation on the challenges and 
problems of foreign affairs con- 
fronting us in these turbulent 
times," 


of the Department of State alone, 
but will be the nucleus of Govern- 
ment-wide training and researchin 
international matters,"' 


"Such an institution,'' he added, 
"can serve the cause of freedom 
only as it embodies the spirit of 
freedom, and it can fulfill its 
mission only by meeting the best 
standards of intellectual ex- 
cellence and academic freedom," 





DEPARTURE--Carlton Savage (center), former Member of the Policy Planning Council, is shown 
with Secretary Rusk and Walt Whitman Rostow (left), Counselor and Chairmen of the Policy 
Planning Council, following a luncheon given recently in his honor. Mr. Savage, who hed been 
with the Council since its inception in 1947, returned to private life after 35 years of serv- 
ice in the Department. His services will continue to be available as « consultant. 
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WORLD’S LONGEST-RANGE RADIO STATION 


The Voice of America 


Double’s Its Power 


HE world's largest and most 
powerful long-range radio fa- 
cility is on the air. 

It is broadcasting America's 
story to the worldfrom Greenville, 
North Carolina. It has a total out- 
put of 4,800,000 watts, the equiva- 
lent power of 96 top-strength U.S. 
commercial radio stations. 

The Greenville facility—which 
began functioning on February 8— 
doubles the shortwave broad- 
casting power of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency's global radio net- 
work which is known to millions 
around the world as '"' The Voice of 
America." 

The Greenville plant covers 
6,192.9 acres, divided among three 
sites. One is a receiver site; the 
others, transmitter locations. 
Total cost was $23,000,000. Its 
operation requires about 100 em- 
ployees. 

The new facilities enable the 
Voice of America to broadcast 
more loudly and clearly direct to 
Latin America, Europe and Africa. 
Not only does this provide better 
reception for millions of listeners 
and increase the total audience, 
but it gives Voice of America sta- 
tions in Europe, the Mediterranean 
and Africa more reliable and high- 
er quality programs for relay to 
their target areas. 


Tue U.S. Information Agency 
uses all means of communication 
to the people of the world, including 
the printed word in newspapers, 
pamphlets, magazines and books; 
visual material such as photo- 
graphs, displays, exhibits, motion 
pictures and television; and direct 
personal contact through some 900 
USIA officers working out of 225 
offices in 104 countries. 

Each medium of communication 
has inherent advantages, all are 
important. But radio is unique in 
that it cannot effectively be stopped 
at national boundaries, even by 
"jamming"; it is relatively inex- 
pensive: it reaches tremendous 
audiences instantaneously. 

"Jamming" is the name for the 
Communist attempt to blot out in- 
coming radio programs by putting 
their own transmitters, broad- 
casting various forms of un- 
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pleasant noise, on the same 
frequency. 

The Communists use about 2,000 
such transmitters against Free 
World broadcasts in Soviet and 
Bloc languages. A similar effort 
by us would cost over $150,000,000 
yearly. The annual operating cost 
of the entire Voice of America 
totals some $22.000,000. 

Operation of the Greenville sta- 
tion will cost about $2,450,000 a 
year. This will be offset in part by 
the retirement of obsolete Voice 
of America transmitters at Wayne, 
New Jersey, and Brentwood and 
Schenectady, New York. In the 
decade since 1952 this is the first 
significant addition to the Voice of 
America network. 


GREENVILLE is the strongest 
link in the Voice of America's short 
wave chain. The complex includes 
six 500,000 watt transmitters, six 
250,000 watt transmitters and six 
50,000 watt transmitters. Broad- 
casts are targeted through 95 di- 
rectional antennas. 

Other radio relay links also 
being strengthened: 


Voice of America stations at Dixon and 
Delano, California, and Bethany, Ohio, are 
being modernized. 

The power of six transmitters leased 
the Voice of America from the BBC at Woof- 
ferton, England, is being increased five-fold 
te 250,000 watts each. 

A mejor relay station is being built for 
VOA outside Monrovic, Liberia, and will be 
on the air in the fall of 1963. It will heve six 
250,000 watt and two 50,000 watt transmitters. 

Transmitters now aboard the U.S. Coast 
Guard cutter ‘Courier’ anchored in the harbor 
of Rhodes, in the Mediterranean, are being 
replaced by more efficient land-based trans- 
mitters. 

Several highly-versatile mobile radio trans- 
mitters, beth shortweve and s wave, 
are now functioning temporarily in Liberia and 
Marcthen Key off Florida. 


As a major link in the chain, 
(See RADIO, next page) 


This forest of antennas, many 400 feet 
high, beams Voice of America broadcasts 
from Greenville, N.C., directly to Europe, 
Africa and Latin America, as well as to 
VOA relay stations overseas. 


~P hoto by Douglas Chevalier, Washington Post 
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THE BASIC PREMISE IS TRUTH 


To Millions VOA Means 
Voice of Integrity 


HE Voice of America to mil- 
lions of listeners abroad is 
also the Voice of Integrity. The 
United States Information Agency, 
which operates the VOA radio com- 
plex, intends to keep it that way. 
Edward R Murrow, USIA Direc- 
tor, puts it this way: ''The basic 
premise of the 
Voice of America 
is the truth. We 
report the goodas 
well as the bad, 
or as Oliver 
Cromwell used to 
say of his por- 
trait, ‘warts and 
all.! This means 
that just as we 
have broadcast 
the name of John Mr. Murrow 
Glenn and the mesmerizing race 
for space so have we also broad- 
cast the name of James Meredith 
and the Mississippi race dis- 
grace." 
Mr. Murrow made his remarks 
in a North Carolina address a few 
days after dedication of VOA's 
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Greenville supports all of these. 
The overall effects make it more 
difficult for the Communists to 
keep the truth from their people 
and those of the captive nations 
through "jamming," and make the 
Voice of America much more 
audible in the Free World. 


In ordinary times, the daily 
audience of the Voice of America 
is numbered inthe tens of millions. 
In times of crisis, such as when 
President Kennedy alerted the 
world to the secret Soviet missile 
buildup in Cuba, or on historic 
occasions, such as during the U.S. 
manned orbital flights, VOA 
listeners number in the hundreds 
of millions. 

Last year the Voice of America 
received more than 200,000 letters 
from listeners overseas, evidence 
of great interest in the programs. 

The Voice programs its broad- 
casts so that they can be heard at 
peak audience listening times. 


great new broadcast station at 
Greenville, N.C. 

"There are some,'' said Mr. 
Murrow, ''who question why tax- 
payers' dollars must support our 
telling the world the bad things 
about our way of life. The answer 
is simple. Ours is anopen society. 
Others are free to come and see us 
if they choose. 

"If we do not report out faults 
ourselves, others will report them 
for us, and to our discredit. If the 
world does not hear the truth upon 
our airways, we become little 
better than our adversary and peo- 
ple have little reason to believe 
anything we say. 

"Thus it is that we operate under 
our charter of truth. And thus will 
it continue with the Voice of Ameri- 
ca. The truth will help make us be- 
lievable. Without credibility we can 
achieve nothing. With it, we may 
achieve everything. 

"And in fairness to our perform- 
ance I must add that part of the 
reason for telling the saga of James 

(See MURROW, next page) 


These are usually in the morning 
or evening, and they vary in a 
steady progression as the earth 
rotates on its axis. 

Voice of America programs 
originate in studios in Washington, 
D.C. From there they travel by 
microwave links to Greenville, 
N.C., or by land lines to other East 
or West Coast transmitters. 

These broadcasts from the U.S. 
are either hearddirectly by listen- 
ers, are picked up and rebroad- 
cast by the Voice of America's 
overseas relay stations, or are 
picked up by local radio stations 
and either rebroadcast immediate- 
ly or recorded and rebroadcast 
later. 


Some 260 radio stations in 15 
Latin American countries tune in 
on Voice of America Spanish-lan- 
guage programs and rebroadcast 
them on standard wave in wholeor 
in part to their own listeners. The 
more powerful transmissions of 
the Greenville facility should make 
these pickups of the VOA even 
clearer, and should increase 
VOA's own direct listening audi- 
ence. 
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Meredith is to put it in the proper 
context of explanation, to show the 
positive virtues of a bad vice, to 
indicate that its very isolation 
highlights the progress this landis 
making. 

"People listen to the Voice of 
America for two very good rea- 
sons. First, it speaks for the United 
States Government. The same 
radio broadcasting from sometiny 
country in Asia or Africa would 
achieve far less audience. Second, 
our reliance upon truth has given 
us the reputation of honesty. This 
is vital in so many lands where the 
average person distrusts and 
suspects his own radio and press. 
He will hungrily turn to our radio 
to satisfy his appetite to know what 
in fact occurs in the world...." 


A RE VOA broadcasts effective? 
Here is Mr. Murrow's reply: 

"The question is as difficult to 
answer as it is easy toask. Insome 
countries the host governments 
will not allow us direct free con- 
tact with their people. In others, 
we are prohibited from circulating 
around the countryside polling peo- 
ple on their opinions. 

"Even if we could, what would 
we discover? We are not in the 
business of selling merchandise. 
No cash register rings asale when 
a man's mind is changed. No 
balance sheet reflects how many 
millions have belief or disbelief. 
And often progress can be counted 
with the mere encouragement of 
doubt or dispelling of reservation. 
Again, no tables or statistics re- 
flect it. 

"But we do have some indication 
of success, It is measuredinnum- 
bers both big and small. Big num- 
bers, like the 35,000 letters from 
a transistor give-away contest in 
Spanish language broadcasts to 
Latin America--including, by the 
way, more than 1,000 letters 
smuggled out of Cuba, more than 
double a previous response in spite 
of increased surveillance there. 

"Big numbers, like the over 





























MASTER CONTROL--Two technicians are on duty around the clock at the master control board 
of the new station near Greenville. Here 26 programs can be fed to Voice of America trans- 
imitters at the same time. The board permits switching all channels at every station break. 


100,000 letters from behind the 
Berlin wall when our radioin West 
Berlin—RIAS—opened a service 
for reuniting missing refugees and 
families. There are small num- 
bers, too, like the one boy in the 
Philippines who works in a village 
general store anddraws his pay not 
in money but in listening time to the 
Voice of America over the store 
owner's radio. Small numbers, like 
the owner of a theatre in South 
America asking that VOA broad- 
casts not goon during certain hours 
as it cuts attendance at his movie 
house. 

"Effective ? Who knows, for proof 
does not and cannot exist. But then, 
there was never much proof for 
George Washington's belief in the 
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Red Broadcasts 
Far Outnumber VOA’s 


Communist international broad- 
casts top those of the Voice of 
America. The Soviet Union broad- 
cast 1,205 hours weekly and Red 
China 787 hours weekly compared 
to the Voice of America’s 740 
hours, at the end of 1962. 

The Communist bloc as a whole, 
including stations in the Satellites, 
approximated 3,800 weekly hours 
of international broadcasting. They 
use not only their own national and 
satellite countries’ radios, but 


also clandestine radio transmitters 
that masquerade their identities. 





FOR LONGER BROADCASTING--Pictured below is one of the two new transmitter buildings 
near Greenville, N.C., built as part of the new broadcasting station of the Voice of America. 











future of 13 small but revolting 
colonies. John Stuart Mill's liberty 
is not reducible to the canons of 
evidence. To make a poor para- 
phrase of philosophy, some things 
exist because they are. Ihave seen 
people who listen to the Voice of 
America. I know what they tell me, 
Without a statistical abstract to 
prove my opinion, I believe in its 
value." 


U.S. Exhibits Draw 
Throngs in Russia 


EARLY three million people in 

the Soviet Union and other 
East European countries have 
turned out to visit three touring 
U.S. Information Agency exhibits 
within the past two years. 

Overseas showings on U.S. plas- 
tics, transportation and medicine 
drew record-breaking audiences 
in six Soviet cities, two cities in 
Rumania and Poland, and three 
cities of Yugoslavia. 

"Plastics-USA,"' first of the 
traveling shows, also has been the 
leading USIA exhibit to date in 
terms of attendance figures cov- 
ering the period April 1961 through 
late 1962. In following order were 
the two later exhibits, ''Trans- 
portation USA,"' and ''Medicine 
USA," 

In a total of eight cities of four 
countries, the plastics exhibit 
showed to audiences totaling close 
to two million. Top attendance was 
recorded in Yugoslavia at the Zag- 
reb international trade fair. 

While not yet shown in as many 
cities nor drawing as extensive 
crowds, the two other U.S. ex- 
hibits were well received on their 
tours. USIA reported attendance 
totals for "Transportation USA" 
were close to 600,000 for four 
cities. 

"Medicine USA," which has 
shown in three Soviet cities only, 
was viewed by an estimated 200,- 
000 people. 
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By RALPH McGILL 


CONAKRY, Guinea 


T was just after breakfast that 

a tall, solemn African with a 
big-eyed, attractive little girl 
came to the terrace ofthe home 
of United States Ambassador 
William Atwood, He spoke 
politely in French, The tiny, 
slender girl, of about five years, 
took us all in with her some- 
what fearful eyes, 

She had, it developed, two 
badly infected ears, They had 
been pierced for rings, and 
a dirty string had been looped 
through each, Infection fol- 
lowed, Her ears were swollen 
about the lobes and pus pockets 
had formed behind each, The 
father knew that the ambassa- 
dor's wife did volunteer work 
at the hospital. He had brought 
his young daughter, 

Mrs. Atwood went to her 
quickly, spoke to her, and sat 
her on a bench on the terrace, 
She then went into the house and 
returned with cotton, a bottle of 
antiseptic wash, and some anti- 
biotic salve, The child sat quiet- 
ly, her eyes large with appre- 
hension of pain, while the am- 
bassador's wife carefully 
cleaned the infected areas, 
drained the pus from the boil- 
like swellings, andafter another 
gentle but thorough antiseptic 
cleansing, applied the antibiotic 
salve, The father was then in- 
formed that when the ears of 
any other children were 


First Aid at the U.S. Embassy in Conakry 


pierced, only strings which had 
been soaked in alcohol should 
be used to keep them opened, 
and that the piercing instrument 
also should be dipped in it. He 
thanked her, tookthe little girl's 
hand and walked away, The next 
morning she was back, The ears 
were much better. They got 
careful dressing. 

Two days each week Mrs, At- 
wood and Mrs, Eugene Abrams, 
wife of the Embassy Develop- 
ment officer, work as volunteer 
aides in the Conakry hospital. 
They help deliver babies, scrub 
beds, patients, and do all work 
usually done by hospital aides, 
The ambassador and the staff 
are popular and respected be- 
cause they have earned it, It 
is relatively a small group, and 
to me it seems overworked, But 
it is dedicated and makes intel- 
ligent, understanding contact 
with the life of Guineans, 

The ambassador has traveled 
over most of the country, visit- 
ing where no automobiles have 
been, The roads traveled are 
often mere tracks between 
which grasses and weeds grow 
as high as the car itself, It is 
necessary to carry food and 
sleeping bags along, But the 
hundreds of villages have been 
visited and have seen the 
American flag flying from the 
ambassador's jeep, They are a 
friendly people, eager to learn, 
and appreciative of respect and 
understanding, 

Communication and education 
are imperative problems, But 
here everything is a necessity, 





This is more ironic because 
Guinea potentially is one of the 
richest countries in Africa, It 
has one-third of the world's 
known reserves of high grade 
bauxite, Many of its mountains 
are heavy with iron ore, Along 
the beaches are huge deposits 
of volcanic-looking stone. Much 
of it seems to be almost pure 
iron, 

But Guinea was perhaps the 
most neglected of the French 
colonies, Certainly this was 
true of education, roads and 
communications, The Soviet 
bloc has been busy, hoping to 
make a satellite of Guinea be- 
cause of her desperate need 
for almost everything. But while 
Soviet aid still is being ac- 
cepted, its barter aspects are 
hurting the economy and doing 
damage to the balance of trade. 
Other nations also are giving 
aid, That of the United States 
is relatively small, but has a 
high degree of sincerity and 
grass roots help, Here almost 
everything that is done seemsa 
drop in the bucket, But drops 
can fill buckets. Nowhere is 
United States aid getting so 
much for its dollars as in Afri- 
ca--and especially in Guinea. 


Mr. McGill is a widel y-s yndicated column- 
ist, a Pultizer prize winner, and is publisher 
of The Constitution, Atlanta, Ga. He re- 
cently visited in Africa and Italy as a De- 
partment-sponsored American specialist 
grantee. While abroad he lectured on race 
relations in the United States. His column 
above is reprinted by courtesy of Hall 
Syndicate, Inc. 
























































BERN--Ambassador Robert M. McKinney (center) recently pre- 


Schmidt, Burton B. Lifschultz, Political Officer; Hart, 







nly, | sented Length of Service Awards to thirteen members of his staff Henry J. Kellermann, Deputy Chief of Mission; Francois Bailleux, 
00,- | in an Embassy ceremony. Shown with the Ambassador, left to Arthur H. R. Portman, Robert C. Ode, Consular Officer; Warren 
tight, are Frieda Schmidt, Mildred Grimmet, Otto J. Jundt, Jules P. Blumberg, Political Officer; Albert Meier, and Hanna Wyss. 
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TWELVE-MINUTE TUNE-UP 


The following article was prepared by 


the Medical Division, Bureau of Adminis- 
tration, at the request of the News Letter: 


EW persons would take issue 
with the proposition that exer- 
cise, in moderation, is desirable. 
Yet few in the Foreign Service, in 
Washington or abroad, find either 
the time or the opportunity to en- 
gage in any active sport program 
on a regular basis, Those few who 
do usually find time only on week- 
ends. This infrequent interval is 
not apt to keep one in top con- 
dition and can be frankly harmful. 
Golf is time consuming and takes 
the better part of a day,--even 
where the sport is available and 
not overly expensive, Adaily swim 
would be a splendid solution but a 
place to swim is available only 
to a fortunate few. In many parts 
of the world weather conditions 
make outdoor exercise difficult 
for office workers and housewives. 
Tennis and volleyball are vigorous 
competitive sports requiring 
courts, equipment and stamina and 
therefore enjoyed by a small per- 
centage of men and women in the 
Foreign Service. 
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A Plea and a Plan for Physical Fitness 


The White House, the armed 
forces, many foreign governments 
and the medical profession are all 
concerned about the need for pre- 
serving physical fitness and have 
endorsed some form of regular, 
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daily exercise, Skeletal muscles 
thrive on sensible usage. The Roy- 
al Canadian Air Force has issued 
a pamphlet on the ''5BX Plan" (the 
five basic exercise plan). In the 
January issue of "Army Informa- 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


tion Digest'' Surgeon General 
Leonard D, Heaton describes a 
similar '6BX Plan'' program for 
U.S, Army personnel, 

These facts are emphasized: 
Unless muscles are frequently and 
adequately used they lose their 
tone and even undergo a degree of 
wasting ("disuse atrophy" is the 
medical term), Failure to exer- 
cise the powerful lumbar and 
thoracic spinal muscles gives im- 
proper support to the spine and 
may lead to "back ache," Bulging 
abdominal muscles result in 
a "pot,'' which can be eliminated 
by exercises which flex the ab- 
dominal muscles, (Of course it is 
assumed that a high protein and 
low starch diet may also be needed), 
Well toned, healthy muscles are 
more efficient and require less 
effort to accomplish their func- 
tion, Most important is the bene- 
ficial effect on the heart and lungs. 
Along with improved physique go 
a reduction in emotional and ner- 
vous tension and in fatigue. 


Tue exercises advocated in the 
"6BX Plan'' appear on the oppo- 
site page. Table #1 allows for a 
slow and easy start and self- 
tailored progression, The first 
day (D-level) consists of 14''bends 
and reaches" in two minutes, 10 
"squats and thrusts" in two min- 
utes, 13 "rowing exercises" intwo 
minutes, 9 ''squat benders" in two 
minutes, "10 "pushups" in two 
minutes and 20 "trunk twisters" 
in two minutes. 

All six exercises requiretwelve 
minutes, regardless of the level, 
They could be repeated morning 
and evening (at least two hours after 
eating), but once daily is suffi- 
ciently beneficial, When it is pos- 
sible to do the twelve minutes at 


Secretary’s Book 
Available at DSRA 


The Winds of Freedom, 
the new book containing se- 
lections from the statements 
and major addresses of Sec- 
retary Rusk, is available in 


paperback at the reduced rate 
of $1.75 to Department of 
State Recreation Association 
members. The paperback 
edition normally sells at 
$2.45. 

The book can be bought at 
the Recreation Association 
office, Room 2936. 








Are you past the hiking stage 
and ready to go on to more 
vigorous activity? 

Then you'll be interested in 
the Recreation Association's 
plan to install a physical fitness 
facility in the Department, 
Limited space will restrict the 
area's facilities but itis planned 
that a health bike, rowing 
machine, chest pulley weights, 
punching bag, medicine ball, 
boxing gloves, jump rope, bar 
bells, a vapor bath cabinet and 
other equipment will be in- 
stalled, 

The Recreation Association 
is interested in knowing how 
many of its male members will 
pay an amount not to exceed 
$15.00 per year for the privi- 
lege. Membership applications 
have been distributed inthe De- 
partment and the first 150 re- 
turning them with a $5.00 de- 
posit will be given first con- 
sideration. Because of the 
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D-level without excessive 
shortness of breath or palpitation, 
one advances gradually into the D 
level and upwards through thetable, 

Stop at a level which is con- 
sistent with the age (Table #2) or 
which is comfortably tolerated, 
Advance from one step to the next 
may take a few days or a few 
weeks, Speed of advancement is not 
a factor but regular, day cales- 
thenics is, People over years 
of age should stop at a level below 
C, observing their own tolerance, 

Individuals who are over-weight 
should supplement the exercises 
with diets ranging from 1200 to 
1800 calories, taking care to bal- 
ance the protein-fat carbohydrate 
ratio and to add vitamins. Advice 
on these dietary matters can be 
obtained from physicians and 
nurses, 

The cumulative results of acon- 
scientiously followed exercise 


Post Changes 


Consulates have been established 
at Oran and Constantine, Algeria, 
with Rene A. Tron and Edward W. 
Schaefer serving as Consuls re- 
spectively. 


Recreation Association Plans 


Physical Fitness Facility 











limited facilities only 150 mem- 
bers will be initially accommo- 
dated. 

It is planned to keep the physi- 
cal fitness area available over 





a 24-hour period, If it is found 
that an increased number of 
members can be accommodated 
during this period, the initial 
membership will be increased. 


regimen will be the satisfaction of 
physical fitness, maximum ef- 
ficiency, added resistance to 
disease and a slowing of the aging 
process, The benefits are not re- 
stricted by age or sex, Everyone 
can, and should, set aside twelve 
minutes to gain such worth while 
objectives, 
Approximately one-third of 
Federal employees belong to Gov- 
ernment employee organizations. 


Harriman To Get 


States No. 3 Post 


The White House, on Merch 4, an- 
nounced President Kennedy's intention 
of designating W. Averell Harriman as 
= Under Secretary for Political Af- 

irs. 

Mr. Herriman, whose first post in 
the Department under the present 
administration was as Ambassador-at- 
Large, has been serving as the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs 
since November 29, 1961. 

George C. McGhee, who has occu- 
pied the position of Under Secretary 
for Political Affairs since Novem- 
ber 29, 1961, is slated for an Am- 
bassadorial assignment, the White 
House ; 











AMBASSADOR JOHN CABOT, RIGHT FOREGROUND, TAKES A SWIM IN WARSAW WITH EMBASSY PERSONNEL 


PARTICIPANTS PAY FOR THE FUN 


In Warsaw: An American Physical Fitness Program 


WARSAW 


HEN Albert W, Sherer, Jr., 

came to Warsaw as Deputy 
Chief of Mission in the late autumn 
of 1961, his first request to GSO 
Harry Cahill was for the develop- 
ment of a sports program which 
would enable Embassy personnelto 
stay in sound physical condition, 

Warsaw's climate, diet andrep- 
resentational strains seemed to de- 
mand such a program. Today it is 
flourishing. 

Negotiations with officials who 
ranged from the chairman of the 
Polish Olympic Committee to a 
lady grammar school principal 


resulted in the Embassy's being 
granted exclusive use of many 
of Warsaw's finest sports facilities 
--tennis courts, swimming pools, 
outdoor and indoor skating rinks, 
gymnasiums, a rowing hall, asoc- 
cer field, and a 400 meter track— 
at hours which the Embassy chose 
as most convenient, 

In every case, the Polish au- 
thorities displayed a delight that 
the Americans valued and sought 
the use of Poland's sports system, 
While rental charges were affixed 
to some installations, others were 
presented to the Americans with- 
out charge, Costs have been divided 
among those who participate. No 


Efficiency Courses Offered by GSA 


In answer to President Kennedy's 
call for Federal agencies ''to in- 
crease efficiency and output,'' the 
General Services Administration 
has launched a new series of in- 
teragency training institutes. 


GSA is offering courses for em- 
ployees of allagencies atits Wash- 
ington headquarters and its re- 
gional centers. Instruction at the 
latter locations is planned after the 
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initial period of program develop- 
ment and service during which new 
and previously established courses 
will be offered. 

Fields of instruction include 
buildings management, utilization 
and disposal of property, procure- 
ment and supply management, traf- 
fic and communications manage- 
ment, space management, records 
management, and related admin- 
istrative sciences. 


help has been needed from official 
or non-official funds of the post, 

Driven indoors by the polar 
blasts of one of East Europels 
grimmest winters, the current” 
recreation activities have been 
"reduced" to the point of adults! | 
swimming on Monday and Thurs- 
day evenings, children's swimming 
on Thursday afternoon, volleyball © 
on Tuesday evening, weightlifting © 
and gymnastics on Friday evening, 
hockey on Saturday morning, and 
indoor rink ice skating on Sunday ~ 
afternoon, A group ski trip took 
place during Washington's Birth- | 
day weekend when a reserved wag- 
on-lits carried Warsaw's Ameri- 
can schussers toan awaiting chalet 
in the Carpathian mountains, a 

Shared with a vigor and a great 
outlay of personal time by both 
Polish and American staff mem- 
bers, the program has inspired 
at least one first secretary to 
comment, ''We'll have to take offa 
couple of workdays per week to- 
keep alive for the sports circuit.” 
But in happy contrast to such 4 
result, the program has helped: 
to cut absenteeism through illness, 
has strengthened friendship be- 
tween locals and Americans, and™ 
has kindled a type of healthy glow 
that no cocktail hour martini ever 
could, 
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Hockey players warm up on the 

lake by Warsaw’s Wilanow Castle. From 
left to right: American School Principal 
Tony Marlow, Visa Officer Alton Jenkins, 
and ECO Officer Gifford Malone 


Ready for o race in the pool <> 
of the University of Physical Edu- 
cation, Warsaw, are (top to bottom) 

a eet nn Atta- 

’ che Merc Blust, Vise Officer Greg 

or alg ee —— Nowakoski, Press and Culture Chief 

(a Polish eattensii, bowetie “Pic’’ Littell and GSO Harry Cahill 
the cold water of the pool 


A game of volleyball adds variety to the Participating in this lively polo scrimmage are (left 
Sports program which is noticeably improving 


the to right) GSO Harry Cahill, Administrative 
physical fitness of Embassy personnel. Officer Pat Kelly, School Principal Tony Marlow, Garage 
One result: Absenteeism from illness has declined. Supervisor Waclaw Bochenek, Press and Culture Chief Littell. 





CROSS-COUNTRY TALK 


An FSO Revisits America 
And is Richly Rewarded 


By WESLEY C. HARALDSON 


E recently talked ourselves 

across the United States—my 
wife and I—and we found it such a 
rewarding experience that we want 
to recommend it to others. We were 
on home leave after a lengthy ab- 
sence from the country and decided 
to rediscover America via the 
automobile, motel, and turnpike. 
The speaking engagements were a 
side-line, but one we wouldn't have 
missed for anything. 

It all got its start during our 
previous home leave. At thattime, 
we were both surprised and con- 
cerned by the lack of knowledge on 
the part of the average American 
citizen about areas and problems 
abroad which were of vital impor- 
tance to the welfare and security of 
our country. 

From our visits with relatives 
and friends, from our reading of 
American newspapers, and from 
our casual contacts with the bar- 
ber, the cab driver, the resort em- 
ployee, we gathered a rather un- 
flattering picture of the average 
citizen's knowledge and familiarity 
with critical issues of foreign af- 
fairs. 

In place after place, setting after 
setting, we were disturbedto learn, 
for example, that: few people knew 
where Taiwan was; most people 
assumed "The Ugly American!’ 
represented factual reporting; U.S. 
aid reportedly always went to sup- 
port dictators; Americans were 
hated by the people they were trying 
to help. 

Upon my return to post, I re- 
ported on impressions garnered 
during my leave to members of the 
Embassy staff. I stressedthis lack 
of information and interest on the 
part of the average citizen and I 
criticized the Department for not 
doing more to inform people of the 
facts of life beyond the shores of 
the United States. For example, I 
had travelled widely and leisurely 
across America but at no time had 


Mr. Haraldson, after serving five years as 
ICA and AID Mission Director in Taipei, re- 
turned to the Department in January. He' is an 
International Economist presently assigned to 
the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs. He has 
also served in Berlin, Trieste, Tokyo and Saigon. 


I been asked to speak to as much 
as a church supper or high school 
assembly. 

It so happened that the Counselor 
of the Embassy had also just re- 
turned from home leave. He had 
found the same apathy and 
ignorance of foreign issues. And, 
similarly, he had not been asked 
to meet with or to speak toa single 
group. 

I decided then and there to try 
to do something about it! 


Home leave came around again 
this past summer and after finish- 
ing consultation and planning a 
leave itinerary, I went to Mrs. 
Katherine H. Mayberry, Officer 
in Charge of Speaking Engagements 
in the Bureau of Public Affairs. 
I showed her my tentative itinerary 
and told her that, while I was not 
soliciting speaking engagements, I 
was available if she had any need. 
She was delighted and hastily start- 
ed to match my itinerary with her 
card index of requests for speak- 
ers. (She has a list of standing or 
open requests running into the 
hundreds and covering virtually 
every section of the country. Be- 
sides these standing demands, she 
gets, of course, daily requests for 
speakers for special events.) 
Within literally minutes, she had 
booked me tentatively across the 
country. After afew telephone calls 
and some minor changes in our 
itinerary to accommodate her, four 
firm engagements had been made. 
Others came tous by letter or tele- 
phone from Mrs. Mayberry while 
we were en route. Altogether, these 
engagements covered the states of 
Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and California. Time 
did not permit making arrange- 
ments in the Eastern states, and we 
travelled through Wyoming and 
Nevada during the early days of 
November when everybody was 
fully occupied with local elections. 


We talked tocollege students and 
faculties--convocations and inter- 
national relations clubs; to service 
clubs; to citizens' groups; we 
participated in foreign affairs 
forums. When I say ''we,'' I mean 
just that--for the question periods 
and coffee breaks were usually 


MR. HARALDSON 


lengthy and challenging and in- 
variably brought questions to my 
wife about life abroad, schooling, 
habits and customs of the people, 
or the place of women in foreign 
lands. Women are frequently in- 
terested in the woman's point of 
view. 

Financially, the exercise showed 
neither profit nor loss. No speak- 
ers! fees were involved, but the 
sponsoring group usually paid the 
motel bill, and luncheon and dinner 
invitations took care of our other 
bodily needs. Only one night's stand 
required any significant detour, 
and several involved telephone 
calls. For these, I am submitting 
a request for reimbursement. Also 
of interest to prospective speakers 
is the authority the Department has 
to credit the officer with the time 
devoted to this service; these days 
are not charged against leave! 

What does one talk about to such 
groups? That depends upon what 
they want. On only two occasions 
was a definite subject given which 
required some preparation. On 
other occasions, the sponsoring 
groups gave wide ranges of general 
subject matter--the U.S. aid pro- 
gram, recent developments in the 
Far East, the threat of commu- 
nism, or something equally gen- 
eral. 

We would get in contact with the 
sponsoring officials either by tele- 
phone or by arriving the night be- 
fore our engagement, and we 
queried them as to just what they 
wanted. Usually they were simply 
interested in seeing an official who 
had served abroad, inhearing are- 
port on conditions and develop- 
ments, and in subjecting the speak- 
er to questions. What evolved was 
a composite statement of U.S. ob- 
jectives, problems, and activities, 
becoming like the proverbial 
speeches of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes: the same context regard- 
less of the title. 

The question period which in- 
variably followed every speech was 
usually the most interesting and 
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stimulating part of the engagement, 
Students and adults alike wanted 
to know more about Red China, 
Vietnam, our aid program, Chiang 
Kai-shek, how to get into the For- 
eign Service, the work of the Peace 
Corps, etc. 

Many questions were specific 
and to the point: ''Why does the 
United States refuse to recognize 
Communist China and oppose its 
admission into the UN?" Others 
were general questions about living 
abroad, or foreign cultural traits. 

Some questions appeared reg- 
ularly in every setting, obviously 
reflecting general attitudes and 
fixed opinion: ''What do you think 
of 'The Ugly American'," ''Why do 
all foreigners hate us,"' 'Why do 
we continue the aid program when 
it is such a complete failure," and 
"Why do we not support and assist 
'the people' instead of the dicta- 
torial governments, the entrenched 
vested interests ?"' 

One woman, in response to my 
statement that, in view of the forces 
and facts of the current inter- 
national scene, I would not favor 
the recognition of Red China at this 
time, questioned, ''What then do you 
propose to do? Cut the throats of 
650 million people ?"' 


S evERAL impressions linger in 
my mind. First and foremost is the 
obvious eagerness of the majority 
of the citizens of our country to 
learn more about foreign affairs, 
particularly about people, about 


our problems, about what we're 
doing abroad, Most questions were 
pertinent and honest and most 
questioners appeared willing to ac- 
cept a reasonable answer. 


The general attitude seemed to 
be one of acceptance and agree- 
ment with what the United States 
was doing abroad, once the circum- 
stances surrounding a particular 
action were explained. This, of 
course, is the stuff of democracy 
-that people have the inherent 
ability to choose the right course 
if given all the facts. Only rarely 
did we run into fixed opinions which 
remained adamant in spite of ef- 
forts to explain and enlighten. 

A second impression, which I'm 
sure will surprise many as it did 
me, isthe very high regard in which 
the general public holds the For- 
eign Service Officer. Students of 
course always wanted to know how 
they should organize their lives 
and studies so as to qualify for the 
Foreign Service. But I found that 
the average citizen and voter who 
was interested enough in foreign 
affairs to have even a passing 
knowledge of the State Department 
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and the Foreign Service was ap- 
preciative and complimentary 
about the calibre and accomplish- 
ments of the Service. This was 
more than warm hospitality. It was 
a sincere expression of trust and 
confidence. In several cases, the 
sponsoring group was pleased and 
proud to present a real, in-the- 
flesh Foreign Service officer to 
the listeners, 

A final impression was the al- 
most unlimited demand for this 
type of personal presentation of 
our foreign policies and problems, 
In city after city, the requests and 
therefore the opportunities were 
more than could possibly be met— 
student classes, luncheon groups, 
coffee get-togethers, service 
clubs, and a myriad of other 
gatherings. 


SPEAKERS’ MATCHMAKER 


At one college, I spoke before 
the Student Convocation in the 
afternoon and to an International 
Relations Club at a coffee session. 
A professor of political science 
coaxed me into talking to hisclass 
the following morning at 7:30. This 
was followed by two more class 
presentations and, finally, by a 
meeting with a girls' secretarial 
class interested in knowing how to 
get stenographic jobs in the For- 
eign Service! 

The experience was personally 
richly rewarding. It added interest 
and real local color tohome leave. 
We have a better understanding of 
America. Lhope it served a broader 
public need, I recommend it to 
others, Just call Mrs. Katherine 
Mayberry and she'll book you with- 
out charge or commission, 


Kay Mayberry finds the Man 
To Fit the Audience 


The wall map of the United States 
in the Department's Speaking Ar- 
rangements Division swarms with 
multicolored pins—2,089 of them. 

Everytime a speaker from the 
Department talks to a group of 
housewives, a student organiza- 
tion, foreign affairs council or 
any of the conventions, clubs, or 
organizations requesting Depart- 
ment speakers, up pops another 
pin on the map to indicate where 
the speech is given. 

The 2,089 speeches made last 
year by Department officers are 
pinpointed in communities as close 
as Falls Church, Va., where some- 
body's neighbor might be a For- 
eign Service officer, and as far 
away as Juneau, Alaska, where De- 
partment officers are seen as 
rarely as a cotton grower. 

The speaker might be Secretary 
Rusk, an Assistant Secretary or a 
well-informed FSO-8. The Speak- 
ing Arrangements office attempts 
to pair the speaker with the au- 
dience. A national convention of 
businessmen might hear the Sec- 
retary talk about the Alliance for 
Progress; a high school class 
might hear an FSO-8 talk about 
the Department and the Foreign 
Service. 

Kay Mayberry, who supervises 
the Department's Speaking Ar- 
rangements' Division and is gen- 
erally known as the best ''match- 
maker" in the Bureau of Public 
Affairs, says that she receives 
speaking invitations from three 


days to three years in advance. 
In each case, Mrs. Mayberry, 
working with the bureaus, tries 
to find an appropriate speaker, 
matching his rank and knowledge 
with the stature and sophistica- 
tion of the audience. 

"Usually," she says," groups will 
want to hear about a subject that 
is in the news—Cuba or Berlin— 
just when every man in the bureau 
involved with the problem is 
needed." 

An "arrangement sheet" filled 
out by the sponsoring organization 
tells Mrs. Mayberry of the or- 
ganization's objectives in seeking 
a Department speaker, the time 
and place of the meeting, how 
large and who the audience will 
be, publicity arrangements and 
other details that guide her in 
her matchmaking. 


GSA Expands Its 
Retail Store Service 


GSA Retail Store service was ex- 
panded, effective February 20, to 
include procurement activity in ac- 
cordance with new supply requisi- 
tioning procedures issued the same 
date. A requisitioning guide has 
been issued to customers of the 
store which provides for use of the 
charge card for procurement of 
certain items from the GSA store 
depot or under established Fed- 
eral contracts, or other local 
sources of items regularly used. 
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A LONDON VISIT 


Young FSO’s 


Learn About 


British Foreign Office 


By DONALD R. LESH 


EN young American Foreign 

Service officers, all on their 
first overseas assignments in Lon- 
don, recently enjoyed a unique op- 
portunity to study the organization 
and operation of the British For- 
eign Office at first hand, The FSO- 
7's and 8's, seven of whom are 
central complement officers, were 
the guests of the Foreign Office 
for an entire afternoon on Febru- 
ary 7. They were accompanied by 
Findley Burns, Jr., Counselor for 
Administration, and Miss Alice D, 
Westbrook, Personnel Officer. 

The Americans first met infor- 
mally with John Wilson, Christo- 
pher Everett and Herbert Fletcher 
of the Personnel Department for a 
review of the organization of the 
British Foreign Service, recruit- 
ment and appointment procedures, 
training, and career development. 
The discussion: disclosed some 
striking similarities and differ- 
ences as compared to our own 
practices, 

The similarities were most 
marked in the field of training, with 
a familiar structure beginning with 
a basic orientation course of about 
seven weeks for new officers, fol- 
lowed by intensive language in- 
struction of from three months to 
two years (often, however, per- 
formed at foreign universities), to- 
gether with specialized consular 
and commercial courses, and a 
mid-career course for promising 
middle-grade officers, 


‘Lue differences were not ap- 
parent inthe protracted, extremely 
selective procedure for the ap- 
pointment of new officers. The 
three-stage process, administered 
wholly by the Civil Service, in- 
cludes: 

1, A battery of intensive general 
essay examinations which elimi- 
nate about 50% of the eligible appli- 
cants, 

2. A three-day period of further 
tests and case-study projects 
jointly performed by a group of 
six to seven applicants under con- 
stant observation, 

3. An individual oral examina- 
tion by a panel of nine, which may 
include high government officials, 
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Members of Parliament, trade 
union leaders, university profes- 
sors, or other public members, 
with complete authority toapprove 
or disapprove a candidate regard- 
less of his earlier performance, 

The system seemed admirably 
designed to produce, as it does, 
approximately 25 highly qualified 
new officers each year, It is in- 
teresting to conjecture whether 
our Board of Examiners might 
find something of value in the 
British practice in facing the larg- 
er task of providing 200-250 new 
officers per year. 


| was explained that this de- 
gree of selectivity is required 
only for appointment to "Branch 
A" of the Foreign Service, com- 
prising some 800-900 officers who 
do virtually all of the economic and 
political reporting, and somewhat 
less of the consular, commercial, 
and administrative work, 

"Branch B,"' with less rigid 
entry standards, does most of the 
consular, commercial and lower- 
level administrative work, while 
still other branches perform cleri- 


cal, communications, custodial, 
and other duties, 
New officers in "Branch A"! 


customarily enter with a British 
B.A, or the equivalent at about 
age 23, and since the number and 
type of jobs they are expected to 


fill are rather limited, many junior 
officers are quickly assigned to 
positions of comparatively great 
responsibility, 

One new officer, it was related, 
was shown his desk at the Foreign 
Office and told simply: ''You are 
responsible for France," 

While there is no provision for 
training through over-complement 
assignments, all new officers in 
the British Foreign Service are on 
probation for the first three years, 
at the completion of which every 
effort is made to separate those 
who "will not do'' at an early 
enough age to permit them to 
move into another career without 
unnecessary hardship, 

Following this discussion the 
Americans were divided into 
smaller groups in order to visit 
three geographical departments: 
North and East African Affairs, 
Northern Affairs (Northern Europe 
and the Soviet Bloc), and West 

(Continued on next page) 


A Million Apply for 
Federal Service Exams 


The millionth application for the 
Federal Service Entrance Exami- 
nation was received last Novem- 
ber. 

The FSEE, gateway to profes- 
sional-level jobs for college-cali- 
ber people in scores of agencies, 
is in its ninth year. Total com- 
petition is well ahead of the same 
period last year. 

The November test, conducted at 
more than 1,000 examining points 
in all 50 States, including college 
campuses, saw nearly 37,000 apply 
for the exam, more than 22,000 
(60 percent) take it, and almost 
9,000 (40 percent of those who took 
the FSEE) pass it. 





GUESTS OF THE BRITISH--These young U.S. Foreign Service officers were recent guests of the 
British Foreign Office. First row, left to right, are Olin S. Whittemore, Andrew J. Pierre, 
Katherine |. Ronald, David McMeans, and Mark C. Lissfelt. Back row, from left, Donald R. 
Lesh, Anthony S. Kochanek, Robert C. Gratsch, Edward J. Kreuser, and Walter E. Stadtler. 
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and Central African Affairs, In 
each department they met and 
talked with British officers at the 
desk officer (or "third room'"') 
level, and then had an interview 
with the three Heads of Depart- 
ment: J.G.S, Beith, G.E, Millard, 
and R, H. Mason, respectively. 


Larter, after traditional tea and 
biscuits, the guests received a 
conducted tour of the rest of the 
Foreign Office building, including 
a visit to the heroically propor- 
tioned office of the Foreign Sec- 
retary (furnished—presumably not 
solely for this occasion—with an 
imposing portrait of George III), 
and to the apartment of a "resi- 
dent clerk,"' one of four young 
officers who receive free lodging 
in the Foreign Office in exchange 
for serving as permanent out-of- 
hours duty officers in addition to 
their regular work, Each of these 
four officers, all of whom are 
bachelors who have served on at 
least one foreign assignment and 
have reached the Second Secre- 
tary level, has a private sitting 
room and bedroom and shares a 
large kitchen and dining room 
with his fellows. 

The afternoon concluded with a 
cocktail party, at which the group 
was joined by Foreign Office of- 
ficials: including Sir Harold 
Caccia, Permanent Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Deputy Under Secretaries Sir 
Roger Stevens and Sir Francis 
Rundall, and Assistant Under Sec- 
retary A. D. Wilson. The Ameri- 
can officers who enjoyed this warm 
British hospitality were: Robert C. 
Gratsch, Anthony S, Kochanek, Ed- 
ward J, Kreuser, Donald R, Lesh, 
Mark C, Lissfelt, David McMeans, 
Andrew J, Pierre, Katherine I, 
Ronald, Walter E, Stadtler, and 
Olin S, Whittemore, 


Health of Most U.S. 
Personnel is Insured 


About 98 percent of Federal 
employees are now covered by 
some form of health insurance, 
the Civil Service Commission re- 
ports, 

The two Government-wide plans 
account for about 80 percent of 
the total enrollment. The service- 
benefit plan enrolls 1,101,401 em- 
ployees; the indemnity-benefit 
plan, 497,307. Employee organi- 
zation plans cover 14 percent of 
all employees. Group practice and 
individual practice plans enroll 
6 percent of employees. 
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U.S. Opens Trade Center 
In Tokyo Next Month 


HE fourth permanent U.S, Trade 

Center, keyed to the Commerce 
Department's export expansion 
drive, will openin Tokyo on April 2, 
according to Eugene M. Brader- 
man, Director of the Bureau of 
International Commerce, 

The first trade show at the new 
Center will feature a wide range of 
industrial instruments and labora- 
tory apparatus displayed by 58 U.S, 
manufacturers, A staff of experi- 
enced trade promotion officers will 
be at the Trade Center to assist ex- 
hibitors in their contacts with 
Japanese buyers, 

Commerical Officers of the For- 
eign Service will handle pro- 
motional activities for the Tokyo 
Trade Center. Each promotion 
campaign will include anintensive, 
carefully planned advertising pro- 
gram designed to boost attendance 
at the showings by Japanese buy- 
ers, agents, and distributors, Pro- 
motional activities will be carried 
out in major cities throughout the 
Far East, as well as in Tokyo and 
other Japanese commercialareas, 

A large commercial library con- 
taining current reference material 
such as trade directories, trade 
journals, and catalogs will becon- 
veniently located in the Center for 
use by visitors and Trade Center 


officials, The Tokyo Trade Center 
will also have a small theater for 
the showing of industrial films. 
Three other U.S, Trade Centers 
already are in operation, Thefirst 
one opened in London in June 1961, 
The Bangkok Trade Center opened 
in May 1962 and Frankfurt is the 
site of the third Center, which had 
its opening in November 1962, 


Tue Commerce Department's 
Trade Centers program provides 
the most convenient and inex- 
pensive way for businessmen to 
display their products in strategic 
markets around the world, The 
Centers are more thancommercial 
showrooms, They also make it 
possible for firms to test their 
products in markets where the de- 
mand for U.S. goods is combined 
with dollar resources to pay for 
them. 

Trade Centers are ''All-Ameri- 
can'' activities and only goods made 
in the U.S. can be displayed. Since 
the Centers were established pri- 
marily to increase U.S. exports, 
emphasis is placed on showing 
American products not yet sold 
in the areas or on helping manu- 
facturers not yet represented over~ 
seas by an agent, 





NAGOYA, Jopan--Principal Officer Philip F. Dur and Economic Officer Roger N. Benson exchange 
congratulations upon receiving 20 and 10-year Length of Service Awards respectively. Center is Vice 
Consul Lovis N. Cavanaugh, Jr. Members of their families and Consulate employees look on. 
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SCIENTISTS OF TWO NATIONS--Shown here with W. Averell Harriman 
(front row in light suit), Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Af- 
fairs, are delegates who attended the opening session in Washington of 
the U.S.-Japan Committee on Scientific Cooperation. Front row left to 
right: Dr. Yasujiro Niwa, President, Tokyo Electrical Engineering Col- 
lege; Dr. Harry C. Kelly, Chairman, U.S. Delegation; Dr. Kankuro 
Kaneshige, Chairman, Japanese Delegation, Professor Emeritus, Uni- 
versity of Tokyo, Commissioner, Atomic Energy Commission; Mr. Harri- 
man; Dr. Kiyoo Wadati, President, Science Council of Japan; Dr. Seiji 
Kaya, President, Tokyo University, Second row: Dr. Tomizo Yoshida, 


PROJECTS TO BEGIN SOON 


Professor, Department of Medical Science, University of Tokyo; Dr. 
Chuji Tsuboi, Professor, Department of Science, University of Tokyo; 
Dr. Detlev W. Bronk; Dr. Masataka Ohmasa, Professor, Department of 
Agriculture, University of Tokyo; Kohei Suzue, Administrative Vice 
Minister, Science and Technics Agency; Kiyoshi Okano, Higher Edy- 
cation and Science Bureau, Ministry of Education; Akira Nishi " 
Minister Plenipotentiary, Embassy of Japan, (partly hidden). Third row: 
Dr. Cory P. Haskins; Dr. William W. Rubey; Dr. Kenneth Endicott, 
Director National Cancer Institute, National Institutes of Health; Dr, 
Bowen C. Dees, National Science Foundation, and Dr. Robert F. Loeb. 


Edwin H, Land, President, Pola- 


U.S. and Japan Cooperate 
In Scientific Ventures 


HE U.S.-Japan Committee on 

Scientific Cooperation hopes to 
begin work on its first project 
during the current fiscal year. 

This is the Committee that was 
established as an outgrowth of dis- 
cussions between President 
Kennedy and Prime Minister Ikeda 
of Japan in June, 1961, 

They recognized the desirability 
of increasing cooperation in many 
fields between the two countries. 
Among other actions, it was agreed 
to establish a committee to seek 
ways to strengthen scientific co- 
operation, 

The Committee has held two 
meetings to date, one in Tokyoand 
one in Washington, At the first 
meeting held at Tokyo in Decem- 
ber, 1961, the two delegations 
agreed on these areas of scientific 
effort which would have common 
interest and mutual benefit to the 
U.S, and Japan: 

--Exchange of scholars. 

--Exchange of more scientific 
information and materials, 
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--The scientific investigation of 
the Pacific Ocean, 

--The Study of Animal and Plant 
Geography and Ecology of the 
Pacific Ocean, 

--Cancer research, 

The projects to be undertaken 
will concern these areas, The find- 
ings will be shared, 


Berore the Committee was 
formed Secretary Rusk sought the 
advice of the National Academy of 
Sciences and the National Science 
Foundation, Acting on recommen- 
dations of these two groups, the 
Secretary persuaded the following 
internationally known scientists to 
serve on the U.S, Delegation: 

Harry C. Kelly (Chairman), Dean 
of the Faculty, North Carolina State 
College. 

Detlev W. Bronk, President, Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences; Presi- 
dent, the Rockefeller Institute, 

Caryl P. Haskins, President, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 


roid Corporation, 

Robert F, Loeb, Bard Professor 
of Medicine, Emeritus, Columbia 
University. 

Emanuel R, Piore, Vice Presi- 
dent for Research and Engineering, 
International Business Machines 
Corporation 

William W. Rubey, Professor of 
Geology and Geophysics, Depart- 
ment of Geology and Institute of 
Geophysics, University of Cali- 
fornia, 

These scientist-statesmen had 
previously demonstrated con- 
siderable diplomatic skill, They 
recognized the many Japanese con- 
tributions to science, and sharedan 
enthusiasm for seeking ways of 
closer cooperation and collabo- 
ration with Japanese scientists, 

They sought and obtained brief- 
ings in the Department from the 
Officer-in-Charge of Japanese Af- 
fairs, members of the Office of the 
Science Adviser, and from each of 
the Federal Governmental agen- 
cies interested in increased 
scientific cooperations with Japan, 


Ar the same time Secretary Rusk 
requested the Director of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation to act 
as the principal agent on behalf of 
the U.S, Government for the co- 
ordination and support of co- 
operative efforts resulting from 

(see SCIENCE, page 37) 
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Canberra Embassy Wives Briefed on World Affairs 


CANBERRA 


HORTLY after his arrival 

in Australia, Ambassador 
William C. Battle instituted a 
series of monthly briefings on 
world affairs for Embassy 
wives. 


Ambassador Battle, recog- 
nizing that the Foreign Service 
wife's responsibility is only 
slightly less than her husband's 
in representing the United 
States and its culture and for- 
eign policy abroad, felt that Em- 


bassy wives should be able to 
discuss intelligently current 
international issues at diplo- 
matic and other functions. 

Twenty-six women, including 
Mrs. Battle, attended the initial 
briefing which was held in the 
Conference Room of the Chan- 
cery last October. 

Several teen-age members of 
Embassy families attended the 
briefings in December and Jan- 
uary, school vacation months in 
Australia. 

The briefings take place the 
last Thursday of each month 


under the supervision of M. 
James Wilkinson, Third Secre- 
tary at the Embassy. A dis- 
cussion and question period fol- 
lows each briefing. 

Among the subjects covered 
to date by Mr. Wilkinson are: 
the Sino-Indian border dispute, 
the New Guinea-Papua situ- 
ation, Australia's relations with 
Communist China and Japan, 
and the Cuban quarantine. 

Eddie W.Schodt, the Econom- 
ics officer, also briefed the 
Embassy wives onthe European 
Common Market. 


MONROVIA--Ambassador Charles Edward Rhetts converses with Li- 
beria’s President William Vacanarat Shadrach Tubman before a showing 
of USIA's television film, ‘‘A Conversation with the President.” Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Tubman and most of the Cabinet members and their wives 
gathered in the residence patio for an informal buffet and premiere 
showing in Liberia of President Kennedy's informal discussion with 
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correspondents. Shown first row, left to right, are President Tub- 
man, Ambassador Rhetts, Mrs. Tubmon, and Mrs. Rhetts. Directly 
behind the President is J. Rudolph Grimes, GOL Secretary of State. 
To right of the Ambassador, 2d row, is Harrison A. Grigsby, 
Defense Secretary; USMM Chief Lt. Col. and Mrs. Gorham L. 
Black, Jr., and Douglas N. Batson, Deputy Chief of Mission. 
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ment’s International 


NEVER A DULL MOMENT 


THE SECRETARY MEETS THE PRESS--Secretary Rusk lifts his 
hand to recognize a reporter at a press conference in the Depart- is 
Conference Room. On Mr. 





eds 









James 


Rusk's left is lic Affairs. 


Excitement, Urgency Prevail 
In State’s Office of News 


T has the excitement of a big 

daily's newsroom<the same 
deadline urgency--the same iden- 
tification with world events in the 
making. 

This is the atmosphere of the 
Department's Office of News where 
the day's work is frequently spiced 
with the unexpected. 

Excitement? It comes with mes- 
sages from all over the world— 
cables reporting assassinations, 
floods, border skirmishes, the 
overthrow of adynasty--events that 
will be innext year's history books. 

Urgency? The office must meet 
the requirements of newsmen who 
are constantly working under the 
pressure of newspaper, radio and 
TV deadlines. 

The unexpected: Well, there 
was, for example, the day early 
in the Kennedy administration when 
a young lady in the office picked 
up a ringing telephone and was 
startled to hear: 

"This is the President.’ What's 


more, it was. 

And then there was the grave 
Cuban crisis of last October when 
the Press Officer and his staff 
worked fast and late and slept 
very little. 
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Presidential phone calls and 
critical international con- 
frontations are not daily fare at 
the Office of News, but rare is the 
day that some event affecting U.S. 
foreign relations does not set the 
telephones ringing as reporters 
pursue the news, 

How is a reporter's call han- 
dled? 

An ideal response would be to 
place the inquiring newsman in 
direct contact with a responsible 
substantive officer, preferably at 
the highest level. Unfortunately, 
in a city inhabited by 1,600 news- 
men and in a Department whose 
senior officers! time must be a 
tightly budgeted commodity, this 
method is frequently impossible. 


A VARIETY of other procedures 
have, of necessity, been devised 
to supplement this method, and 
the Office of News plays a role in 
the operation of almost all of 
them. 

The most effective communica- 
tions between newsmen and the 
Department take place at the Sec- 
retary's press conferences. These 
affairs call for careful prepara- 
tion, since the reporters’ quese- 








Lincoln White, Director, Office of News; on the Secretary's right 
L. Greenfield, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Pub. 
Photo shows a minority of the reporters present. 





tions roam widely over the field 
of foreign affairs. 

The preparatory task is the re- 
sponsibility of Robert J. Manning, 
Assistant Secretary for Public Af- 
fairs; James L. Greenfield, his 
deputy, and Lincoln (Link) White, 
Director of the Office of News. 
White's office is a part of the 
Bureau of Public Affairs. 

These officers and their princi- 
pal assistants review recent news 
events and prepare a list of ques- 
tions that they consider likely to 
be asked of the Secretary. 


Turse questions are then as- 
signed for reply to the Public 
Affairs Advisers in the various 
bureaus of the Department. When 
the replies have been prepared, 
they are reviewed and presented 
to the Secretary for his study. 

Shortly before the Secretary 
meets the press, Mr. Manning 
and Mr. White review the most 
recent news developments with 
him. Then they proceed to the 
International Conference Room 
where several score reporters 
will be gathered. 

The conference, held in the bright 
glare of lights needed by the tele- 
vision cameras, usually lasts about 
half an hour. The Secretary may 
open the conference by reading a 
prepared statment, but in the give 
and take of the question period he 
does not refer to notes, nor does 
he confer with his Public Affairs 
Advisers, 

He may or may not use pre- 
viously suggested answers to an- 
ticipated questions. Frequently he 
does not. Certainly, however, the 

(Continued on next page) 
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efforts of the Bureau of Public 
Affairs and its Office of News do 
serve him well in anticipating 
questions and in giving him an 
opportunity to organize replies 
in his mind before facing a cur- 
ious and sometimes insistent press 
corps. 

The Secretary's words and the 
reporters! questions are recorded 
by stenotype and transcripts are 
made available tonews media after 
they are checked for possible in- 
accuracies. 

The demands on their time have 
made it impossible for Secretaries 
in recent administrations to meet 
with the press daily as Cordell Hull 
once did. To satisfy the need for 
regular briefings, Link White or 
his deputy, Joseph W. Reap, meets 
the press at 12:15 p.m. eachday. 

The preparation for this con- 
ference is similar to that which 
precedes a press conference with 
the Secretary and he, in fact, may 
review some of the guidance 
papers. 

Between 6 and 9 a.m, daily, of- 
ficers of the News Office prepare 
a summary of newspaper stories 
concerning the Department's 
sphere of activity. This is a valu- 
able aid in the task of preparing 
for a press conference, 

In contrast to the 150 to 200 
newsmen who usually attend a 
press conference with the Secre- 
tary, 30 to 35 journalists, many 
of whom maintain offices within 
the Department of State Building, 
regularly attend Link White's 
briefings. Some questions he an- 
swers ''on the record'' or on an 
attributable basis. Other infor- 
mation may be given on a ''back- 
ground" or nonattributable basis. 
His replies are often peppered 
with the witticisms of his native 
East Tennessee, and these fre- 
quently relieve the tension which 
sometimes builds up as reporters 
probe diplomacy's wounds. 


Tue 12:15 briefing may be fol- 
lowed by others during the day as 
particular problems arise which 
demand an official U.S. response. 
In addition, the News Office parti- 
Cipates in the scheduling of back- 
ground briefings designed to give 
newsmen the opportunity to ques- 
tion senior officers of the Depart- 
ment when problems affecting their 
areas arise. Returning American 
ambassadors often meet with the 
press inthis kind of briefing. 

When the daily press conference 
has concluded, the Press Officers 
have more time to answer in- 
dividual inquiries made by re- 
porters who have either special- 
ized interests or are developing 
Stories they don't want to reveal 
by asking questions in an open 
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press conference. 

In order to cope with these ques- 
tions, each Press Officer tries to 
familiarize himself with specific 
areas of the Department's activi- 
ties, to read the cables relating 
to these areas, and to become ac- 
quainted with the responsible of- 
ficers involved. 

Often even this background is 
insufficient, and it is necessary to 
refer newsmen to the substantive 
geographic or functional officer 
concerned, 

The Oftice of News performs 
other services. It maintains a file 
of photographs of Departmental 
officers and assists photographers 
who come to the Department to 
cover various functions. In ad- 
dition to keeping radio and TV 
correspondents abreast of spot- 
news developments, the Office of 
News also cooperates closely with 
the Office of Media Services in 
assisting radio andtelevision jour- 
nalists in their special events 
coverage of the Department. 


T ue steady rhythm of the news 
tickers attracts many visitors to 
the Office of News. Foreign jour- 
nalists participating in exchange 
programs, touring American news- 
men, newcomers seeking advice, 
and students preparing theses all 
are frequent callers. The foreign 
or domestic newsman on tour is 
invited to witness a press con- 
ference with the Secretary or Link 


White. He is assisted in arrang- 
ing accreditation. The visiting stu- 
dent is briefed on the office's 
history and operations. The press 
spokesmen of foreign governments 
also sometimes drop by to com- 
pare notes. Recently freshly ar- 
rived press attaches from the 
newly independent nations have 
been paying calls to receive an 
introduction to the Washington 
press world. 


Finatty, the general public lays 
claim to part of the News Office's 
time. Citizens, whether pleased, 
unhappy, or merely seeking am- 
plification of policies announced 
by the Department's spokesman, 
often visit the office or write. 
The office seeks to answer the 
questions of those visiting in per- 
son, and every signed and civilly 
stated inquiry by mail is either 
directly replied to or referred to 
other areas of the Department 
for response. 


The subject matter ranges from 
the Kalahari Desert to the GATT, 
but each writer eventually receives 
an answer. Speeches, policy state- 
ments and Departmental announce- 
ments are in constant demand, and 
the press releases containing them 
are mailed on request. 

With this range of activities the 
pace is often rapid and the hours 
long, but variety is routine and 
the unexpected is commonplace in 
the Office of News. 





SECRETARY INTERVIEWED--Mr. Rusk is shown with Hearst Newspaper 
officials who interviewed him on February 5. Appearing in the 
usual order are Frank Coniff, National Editor; Leo Mondky, Assis- 
tant to Mr. Hearst; Mr. Rusk, David Sentner, Washington Bureau 


Chief, 


and William Randolph Hearst, Jr., 


Editor-in-Chief. The 


interview took place in the Operations Center, State Department. 











































Panel Studies 
Salary Levels 


For Top Jobs 


President Kennedy recently 
asked members of the Advisory 
Panel on Federal Salary Systems 
to advise him on pay levels for 
top jobs in all branches of Gov- 
ernment and to suggest appropriate 
pay adjustment for these jobs. 

In a letter to Clarence B, Ran- 
dall, Panel Chairman and former 
president of Inland Steel Co., the 
President stressed the importance 
of completing the partial adjust- 
ment in top career salaries made 
last October. He also emphasized 
that the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, in its 
report on the Federal Salary Re- 
form Act, suggested provision for 
rational relationship between top 
career and executive salaries. The 
President also asked the Panel 
to relate executive salaries to 
those paid to Members of Con- 
gress and the Judiciary. 

Besides Randall, members of 
this Panel are: 

General Omar Bradley, former 
Chairman of Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

John Corson, Professor of Pub- 
lic Administration, Princeton Uni- 
versity. 

Marion B,. Folsom, Vice Chair- 
man, Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, and Director of East- 
man Kodak Company. 

Robert A. Lovett, former Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

Theodore Houser, former Presi- 
dent, Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany. 

George Meany, President, AF L- 
CIO, 

Don K, Price, Dean, Littauer 
School, Harvard University. 

Sydney Stein, Jr., Partner, Stein, 
Roe and Farnham, Investment 
Counselors, Chicago. 

So that the Panel may also have 
the views and suggestions of per- 
sons having special knowledge of 


legislative and judicial salary 
problems, the President has ap- 
pointed two additional members: 

Robert Ramspeck, former Mem- 
ber of Congress from Georgia and 
former Civil Service Commission 
Chairman. 


Stanley Reed, Retired Associate 
Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court. 


Give Blood 





Tour of Duty Policy to Apply 


To All Foreign Service Personnel 


HE Department's new flexible 

tour of duty policy applies toall 
Foreign Service personnel at all 
posts, the Office of Personnel has 
announced. 


PER has begun a systematic 
review of the files of every For- 
eign Service employee and will 
notify each employee of his new 
tour of duty and the date when 
he can expect home leave. 


In a circular airgram to all 
diplomatic and consular posts, 
it was stated that ''some tours 
of duty will be lengthened, some 
will remain the same and some 
will be shortened, but the actual 
determination will be made on an 









The Internal Revenue Service 
reports that although each year 
there has been adecrease inthe 
number of errors discoveredin 
United States Income Tax re- 
turns, numerous mistakes con- 
tinue to appear in returns from 
citizens who are abroad, 

Many such persons are un- 
aware that, except for certain 
exclusions, they are subject to 
United States Income Taxes, 
even though their income is 
from sources outside the United 
States. In this connection, the 
Internal Revenue Service has 
invited particular attention to 
the necessity of reporting all 
















FUKUOKA, Japan--in a recent ceremony at the Consulate, Richard W. Petree, Princi 
ficer, and David |. Hitchcock, Branch Public Affairs Officer of the USIS Cultural 


NOTE TO OVERSEAS EMPLOYEES: 
CHECK YOUR TAX RETURN 


individual basis.'"' 

"The duration of each assign- 
ment will be planned (1) to meet 
the current and long-range needs 
of the Service, (2) to provide for 
the effective utilization and de- 
velopment of each employee's 
abilities and (3) to ensure a rea- 
sonable sharing of service at non- 
differential and differential posts 
with due regard to specialized 
competence," 

The new tour of duty policy 
was first outlined in Foreign Af- 
fairs Manual Circular 55, dated 
April 16, 1962. Its purpose is to 
provide greater flexibility in as- 
signments to meet both the needs 
of the individual and the Service. 


dividends and interest income, 
or any other income, such as 
capital gains, retirement in- 
come, rents, royalties, busi- 
ness or professional income, 
etc. 

Capital gains include those 
from the sale of personal 
property such as automobiles, 
electrical appliances, furni- 
ture, jewelry, and so forth, sold 
outside the United States. 

If additional information is 
desired, it may be obtained by 
writing to the Director of Inter- 


national Operations, Internal 
Revenue Service, Washington 
25, D.C, 


| Of- 


enter, 


presented 10-year Length of Service Awards to local Consulate and Cultural Center employees. 
Shown, left to right, are Mr. Petree, Sueji Imaishi, Kentaro Ogata, Hiroko Toi, Kenji Harano, 


Shigeharu Kawakami, Mr. 


Hitchcock, Akira Ogata, Torao Akita and Yoshinori Iwo. 
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“Acceptable Level of Competence” 


To Govern Salary Step Increases 


i. Office of Personnel held 
special meetings for super- 
visors last month to explain the 
new "acceptable level of compe- 
tence'' requirement for salary 
step-increases, 

The new requirement stems 
from a change in the law made by 
the Federal Salary Reform Act of 
1962 and is applicable to all em- 
ployees paid in accordance with 
the General Schedule of the Classi- 
fication Act or in accordance with 
the Exempted Salary Schedule, The 
acceptable level of competence re- 
quirement is not applicable to For- 
eign Service or Wage Board per- 
sonnel, 

O, Glen Stahl, Director of the 
Civil Service Commission's Bu- 
reau of Programs and Standards, 
and William W. Walker, Director 
of State's Office of Personnel, ad- 
dressed some 550 supervisors in 
the Department's new auditorium. 

Mr. Stahl spoke on the Govern- 
ment-wide significance of the new 
program and quoted from a recent 
Executive Order to emphasize the 
President's interest in increasing 
the level of efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of the Federal Service, 

Mr. Walker explained State's 
interpretation of the new require- 
ment and emphasized supervisors’ 
responsibilities for administering 
the new procedures effectively, 
wisely, and with fairness toall em- 
ployees. 

Featured in the second half of 
the program was a panel discussion 
of problem cases illustrating ap- 
plicability of the new procedures 
in specific situations, Partici- 
pating in the panel discussion were 
Adrian Middleton, Executive Di- 
rector, NEA; Ralph Ribble, Deputy 
Executive Director, EUR, and 
Robert Hull of the Program Plan- 
ning and Management Staff, PER, 
Leonard Pouliot, of A, moderated 
the discussion, Elinor Reams, 
chief of the Program Planning and 
Management Staff, PER, presided, 


Questions and answers relating 
to the new "acceptable level of 
competence" requirement follow: 


What are the new requirements for 
regular step-increases? 
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The two basic requirements are 
that employees complete a pre- 
scribed waiting period before ad- 
vancement to the next higher step 
of their grade and that their work 
be of an acceptable level of com- 
petence, 


To whom do the new requirements 
apply? 


To all employees paid in ac- 
cordance withthe General Schedule 
of the Classification Act or in ac- 
cordance with the Exempted Salary 
Schedule, 


What happens when an employee 
or his supervisor transfers near 
the end of the waiting period? 


The executive director may re- 
quire that the determination be 
made by the previous supervisor 
or other officer in the supervisory 
chain familiar with the employee's 
work, 


Is an employee entitled to a 
warning that his work is not at 


Bloodmobile Visits 
State April 16 


The Department's second 
annual Bloodmobile Day is 
scheduled for Tuesday, April 
16. The Red Cross Blood- 
mobile will be on the mez- 
zanine of the North Lobby 
and will be open from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. 

Last year, 364 Depart- 
mental and Foreign Service 
employees visited the Blood- 
mobile and the Blood Center 
at Red Cross headquarters 
on Bloodmobile Day. This 
response contributed largely 
to the Department's success- 


ful blood donor campaign in 
1962, +. 


In the continuing program, 


the Department's regular 
donor day is Tuesday. Em- 
ployees are invited to visit 
Red Cross headquarters at 
2025 E Street N.W., a short 
walk from the Department. 





an acceptable level of compe- 
tence? 


Neither the law nor the Civil 
Service Commission Government- 
wide regulations give the employee 
this right. However, the Depart- 
ment's procedures require that 
supervisors warn employees 
either orally or in writing if their 
work performance falls below an 
acceptable level of competence or 
approaches this level. FAM Cir- 
cular 98B established a procedure 
whereby supervisors will be ad- 
vised approximately 90 days before 
an employee completes a waiting 
period. If an employee's work is 
below the acceptable level he will 
be warned at that time andtold what 
he must do to improve, 


Can an employee who improves 
his work after receiving a warn- 
ing earn an increase upon com- 
pletion of the prescribed waiting 
period? 


It is to be hoped that warnings 
will serve this purpose, Employees 
who definitely improve their work 
to an acceptable level may expect 
an increase upon completion ofthe 
prescribed waiting period. 


If an employee does not qualify 
for an increase because his work 
is not at an acceptable level, how 
and when is this explained to 
him? 


The employee is formally ad- 
vised of this determination by 
letter from his supervisor, A 
format and guidelines for such 
letters were distributed by the Of- 
fice of Personnel to each bureau 
and area within the Department, 
The supervisor is requiredto per- 
sonally deliver the letter to the 
employee and to inform the em- 
ployee of the work considerations 
that led to this determination. Such 
letters should be delivered to em- 
ployees at the end of the waiting 
period, 


Are supervisors responsible for 
assisting their employees to im- 
prove their performance? 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


Supervisors have a continuing 
responsibility to all their em- 
ployees to assist them in every 
reasonable way to improve their 
performance, 


Do these requirements apply to 
Foreign Service or Wage Board 
personnel? 


No, They do not apply to For- 
eign Service or Wage Board per- 
sonnel, 


Has the Department issued a 
regulation on this subject? 


Interim procedures have been 
issued as Foreign Affairs Manual 
Circular 98B, dated December 27, 
1962. A copy of this circular was 
sent to each employee of the De- 
partment working in the United 
States, 


What are the prescribed waiting 
periods? 


The waiting periods which are 
the same for each grade are: 


52 weeks for advancement to 
steps 2, 3, and 4; 
104 weeks for advancement to 
steps 5, 6, and 7; and 
156 weeks for advancement to 
steps 8, 9, and 10, 
When does a new waiting period 
begin? 


Generally a new waiting period 
begins upon receipt of a grade pro- 
motion or a regular step-increase, 


Does receipt of an additional 
step-increase for high quality 
performance or a pay raise voted 
by Congress interrupt the waiting 
period for a regular step-in- 
crease? 

No, 


What is an additional step-in- 
crease for_high quality perform- 
ance? 


A step-increase authorized by 
the Federal Salary Reform Act of 
1962 in recognition of high quality 
performance above that ordinarily 
found in the type of position con- 
cerned, This is entirely different 
from a periodic step-increase 
which requires an acceptable level 
of competence, 


Getting back to regular step- 
increases which require an ac- 
ceptable level of competence, who 
determines whether an employee's 
work is of an acceptable level of 
competence? 


The determination is made by 
the employee's supervisor after 
consultation with his own super- 
visor, Provision is made for the 
determination to be made ata high- 
er organizational level if the bu- 
reau Executive Director deter- 
mines this to be necessary. 


Does an employee have any right 
to have the matter reconsidered 
if his work is determined to be 
below an acceptable level of com- 
petence? 


The employee has the right to 
have the determination recon- 
sidered by an officer at the second 
level of supervision above the per- 
son who made the initial determi- 
nation or at such higher level as 
the Executive Director may speci- 
fy The determination that work is 
not of an acceptable level does not 
fall within the scope of adverse ac- 
tion procedures under the Govern- 
ment-wide appeals system; alsothe 
Department's grievance proce- 
dures in 3 FAM 1820 do not apply. 


Will the fact that an employee's 
work is below an acceptable level 
of competence be entered in his 
official personnel record? 

FAM Circular 98B provides that 
such records will be filed on the 
temporary side of personnel fold- 
ers. Papers on the temporary side 
of a folder are removedatthetime 
an employee leaves the Depart- 
ment, They may be removed 
earlier. 


What must an employee do to earn 
a step-increase for which he did 
not qualify upon completion of the 
prescribed waiting period because 
his work was not of an acceptable 
level? 


Improve his work to an accept- 
able level of competence, 


Is there a minimum time period 
involved in such cases? 


No, The supervisor may recom- 
mend a step-increase for an em- 
ployee as soon as he improves his 
work to an acceptable level. The 
supervisor must make a new de- 
termination at least by the end of 
the 52 week period following com- 
pletion of the original waiting 
period, 


If an employee enters another 
position in the Department after 
he has completed the prescribed 
waiting period for a step-increase 
for which he did not qualify be- 
cause his work was not at an ac- 
ceptable level, what must he do to 
earn a step-increase in the new 
position? 


Produce work of an acceptable 
level of competence as determined 
by his new supervisor, 


Isa step-increase guaranteed by a 
satisfactory performance rating? 

No, A satisfactory performance 
rating implies sufficient compe- 
tence for retention on the job but 
not necessarily sufficient compe- 
tence to earn a step-increase, 


If an employee is under notice of 
a proposed unsatisfactory per- 
formance rating or of proposed 
removal for any reason, will he 
automatically fail to earn a step- 
increase? 

No, This procedure is not auto- 
matic but it is highly unlikely that 
a supervisor could determine that 
an employee's work was of an ac- 
ceptable level under such circum- 
stances, 


Will the determination be based 
on an employee's overall work 
performance or on performance of 
specific duties? 

Determinations will be based 
upon his overall work perform- 
ance, 


Should an employee's attitude, 
leave record, and conduct enter 
into a supervisor's determination? 

Yes, To the extent that such 
factors affect an employee's work 
or the value of his work to the De- 
partment, 


Will emphasis be placed on quantity 
or quality of work? 


Both quantity and quality of work 
will be considered as will other 
pertinent factors described in 
section 5 of FAM Circular 98B, 


What happens if an employee's 
work deteriorates badly at the end 
of a waiting period? 


The supervisor should deter- 
mine the cause for this sudden 
change, try to have the employee 
improve his work and base the de- 
termination regarding the em- 
ployee's level of competence on 
all the factors in the particular 
case, 


Ifan employee is on extended sick 
leave or annual leave at the end 
of a waiting period, how will his 
supervisor determine his level of 
competence? 


The determination will be based 
on the work performed prior tothe 
employee's leave, 


What is being done to insure uni- 
formity of application of the new 
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procedures within the Department? 


Each supervisor is responsible 
for achieving uniformity within his 
area of jurisdiction, Executive Di- 
rectors and officers within equiva- 
lent responsibilities are re- 
sponsible for coordinating imple- 
mentation of these procedures 
within their respective areas, Also 
the Office of Personnel will main- 
tain a continuous review of actions 
in an effort to achieve uniformity 
of administration throughout the 
Department. Questions on inter- 
pretation of FAM Circular 98B 
should be referred through super- 
visory channels to bureau Ex- 
ecutive Directors and to PER/POD/ 
WP - Mr. Drew. 


What is the official effective date 
for implementation of the new 
system? 


P, L, 87-793 which changed the 
requirements for step-increases 
as described above became ef- 
fective October 14, 1962, FAM 
Circular 98B, dated December 27, 
1962, delegated the authority to 
make determinations of compe- 
tence to all supervisors through- 
out the Department, Prior to the 
issuance of this Circular such de- 
terminations were made by the 
Chief of the Personnel Operations 
Division on the basis of recom- 
mendations from supervisors and 
executive directors, 


Won't step-increases continue to 
be granted automatically in much 


ot 
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RABAT--Ambassador John H. Ferguson (left) presents the clothes gathered 
from the local American community for the recent flood victims to Ahmed 
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the same way that they have been 
in the past? 


No, The Federal Salary Reform 
Act of 1962 established a new per- 
formance standard that employees 
must meet to earn periodic step- 
increases, 

In taking action under the new 
law, the President on January 2, 
1963 issued Executive Order 
11073, This Order directs the head 
of each agency: 

"To take all appropriate 
measures to ensure that the 
Government receives full 
value for its expenditures for 
salaries and that every em- 
ployee is paid no more than 
is warranted by the nature of 
his assignments and the de- 
gree of competence with 
which he performs them," 

The Department intendstocarry 
out the new provision of the law 
in the manner in which the Presi- 
dent has directed, This means that 
to earn periodic step-increases 
employees must meet the new and 
higher performance standard des- 
cribed in FAM Circular 98B of 
December 27, 1962. 


Are employee's comments or sug- 
gestions welcome? 


Yes. All employees are en- 
couraged to give the new proce- 
dures careful thought and to send 
their written comments or sug- 
gestions for improvement to the 
Chief of the Personnel Operations 
Division, 


are L. Dean Brown, 


GSA Inaugurates 


Intercity Phone System 


Number, number, who's 
got the number? This will 
be a familiar refrain in the 
Department and all Govern- 
ment agencies now that the 
first phase of the Federal 
Telecommunications System 
(F TS), linking 43 cities in a 
government long distance 
telephone network is operat- 
ing. 


The new system placed 
into operation last month by 
the General Services Admin- 
istration, is expected to 
reach its full growth in 1965 
when 355 cities will be con- 
nected to handle nearly all 
civilian agency calls. 


The FTS telephone book 
has been distributed to of- 
fices in the Department. It 
explains the new system and 
lists the agencies that can 
presently be reached in 43 
major U.S. cities. 


Now that FTS is in work- 
ing order, code 103 for long 
distance calls has been dis- 
continued. Special long-dis- 
tance identification codes 
have also been listed for 
Department bureaus to facil- 
itate billing. 








Bensouda, Governor of the Province of Rabat. With the Ambassador 
DCM, and John De Martino, 2d Secretary. 
















New Rest and Recuperation 


Program Is 


HE Department's Rest and Re- 

cuperation Program is now in 
operation on a modest scale, Its 
inauguration was delayed by dif- 
ficulties encountered in developing 
a program to meet the require- 
ments of AID, USIA, and the De- 
partment, 

Initially, the program was 
undertaken on a pilot basis inthose 
eligible posts in Africa which were 
also in the 25 per cent hardship 
category (see July 1962 News 
Letter), 

The program is now being ex- 
tended to all of the 25 per cent 
differential posts on the eligible 
list which means that approxi- 
mately 400 Department of State 
employees and their families at 
56 posts will be able to travel on 
Rest and Recuperation orders prior 
to June 30, 1963, 

It is hoped that funds for this 
program for F.Y. 1964 will make 
it possible to extend the program 
to all eligible employees at the 
109 posts includéd in the program, 

Judging from communications 
from the field and reactions else- 
where, it is apparent that mis-~ 


Under Way 


conceptions exist as to the nature 
and intent of this program. 

The basic purpose is to permit 
extension of tours of duty in posts 
where, without travel privileges 
provided for rest and recuperation 
for employees and their families, 
tours of duty would have to be 
materially shortened, 


T raver for these purposes is not 
a government-paid vacation. Sig- 
nificant benefits will be gained by 
an increase in efficiency of em- 
ployees at hardship posts, and a 
reduction in costly, too-frequent 
transfers and home leave trips, 
It was on this basis alone that the 
Department requested and the Con- 
gress approved a program for this 
fiscal year, 

The future financial support 
which the Department anticipates, 
and which is necessary for full 
implementation of the program at 
a greater number of posts, will be 
forthcoming only if these objec- 
tives are achieved and incidents 
are avoided which can be viewed 
as frivolous and unnecessary. 


KUALA LUMPUR--Shown at the signing ceremony of the Fulbright educational exchange agree- 
ment between the United States and the Federation of Malaya are Minister of Education Tuan Haji 
Abdul Hamid Khon bin Haji Sakhawat Ali Khan (seated left) and Ambassador Charles F. Baldwin 
(seated right). Looking on are Inche Abdullah bin Sahad (standing left), Permanent Secretary to the 
Ministry of Education, and Harry S. Casler, USIS Public Affairs Officer. The agreement provides for 
an exchange of professors, teachers, researchers and graduate and under-graduate students. 
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New Guidance 
Provided on 


Ethical Conduct 


President Kennedy recently di- 
rected Federal agencies to review 
their regulations covering con- 
flicts of interest and ethical con- 
duct to assure consistency with the 
new law that became effective in 
January. 

To assist agencies, the Depart- 
ment of Justice has issued an in- 
terpretation of the new act, Public 
Law 87-849. Justice explained that 
both a regular employee (one who 
works more than 130 days in any 
365-day period) and a special em- 
ployee (one who works no more than 
130 days during any period of 365 
consecutive days either on full- 
time or intermittent basis) are 
generally prohibited from: 

1, Representing another beforea 
court or Government agency ina 
matter in which the United States 
is a party or has aninterest. 

2. Participating in his govern- 
mental capacity in any matter in 
which he, his spouse, minor child, 
outside business associate, or per- 
son with whom he is negotiating 
for employment has a financial in- 
terest. 

3. Representing anyone other 
than the United States, after his 
Government employment has 
ended, in connection with a matter 
in which the United States is a party 
or has an interest and in which he 
participated personally and sub- 
stantially for the Government. 

4. Representing anyone other 
than the United States, for one year 
after his Government employment 
has ended, in connection with a 
matter in which the United States 
is a party or has an interest and 
which was within the boundaries of 
his official responsibility during 
his last year of Government serv- 
ice. 

The new law superseded seven 
"conflict of interest" statutes. Its 
main aim is to help Government 
obtain the temporary or inter- 
mittent services of persons with 
special knowledge and skills whose 
main employment is outside Gov- 
ernment. Previous laws unneces- 
sarily hampered special employees 
and thus jeopardized agency re- 
cruitment of experts for important 
work, 


The new Records Classification 
Handbook, of approximately 430 
pages, has gone to press. 
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Task Force 


Acting on 


Manpower Study 


A Departmental task force was 
set up last month to act on the 
Herter Committee's recommenda- 
tions concerning manpower 
planning within the Department, 

It will act independently of the 
five interagency task forces deal- 
ing with the other major recom- 
mendations of the Herter Com- 
mittee (see News Letter for Feb- 
ruary). 

Answers to questions and topics 
posed by the task force to execu- 
tive directors and other officers 
responsible for manpower plan- 
ning and utilization within the De- 
partment will guide the team in 
making its final report, Chaired by 
Richard R, Brown, Special Assist- 
ant to the Assistant Secretary for 
Administration, the task force is 
expected to complete its work early 
next month, 

The following are among the 
questions and topics to be de- 
veloped in shaping the task force's 
final report: 

1, What are the most signifi- 
cant forms of manpower planning 
presently being used in the De- 
partment? 

2. What are the most obvious 
defects in such planning? 

3. To what degree is it possible 
to plan personnel requirements 
beyond a budget year? 

4, What factors are employed 
by Bureaus in developing flash 
estimates? 

a. Extent to which those esti- 
mates reflect high-level officer 
consideration (Assistant Secre- 
tary or Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary) ? 

b. Degree to which potential 
policy and program changes are 
reflected? 

c. Degree to which the esti- 
mates provide for potential ad- 
ministrative demands to cover 
unforeseen developments ? 

5. To what extent and by whom 
in Bureau offices is the program- 
ing for implementation of foreign 
policy done? 

6. Suggestions for correlating 
training needs, retirement antici- 
pations, home leave impact, etc., 
with Bureau's manpower planning. 

7, Extent of Bureau manpower 
planning in terms of grades or 
class, area and functional types, 
promotions, etc. 

8. Possible contribution of the 
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OFF TO LUNCH--Ambasseador Adlai Stevenson escorts Mrs. John F. Kennedy from the United 
States Mission Building, N.Y.,0n the way to a luncheon at the United Netions February 7. Mrs. 
Kennedy and UN Secretary-General U Thant were guests of Ambassador Stevenson at the luncheon. 


Policy Planning Council in pro- 
viding guidance relative to new 
programs, changes in post struc- 
tures or status of posts, changes 
in regional or international ore 
ganization demands, increased de- 
partmental task force and country 
study demands, etc. 

9. Possible role of the Secre- 
tary's Budget Review Committee 
in manpower planning. 

Task force members are: Ed- 
ward Fried, member, Policy 
Planning Council; Paul Sinderson, 
Deputy Director, Office of Budget; 
Edwin Smith, management analyst, 
Office of Management; Daniel 
Knapp, career development officer, 
Office of Personnel, and Clement J. 
Sobotka, Deputy Director, Office of 
Refugee and Migration Affairs, 


Mary Angluin, career development 
officer, Office of Personnel, is 
executive secretary for the task 
force, 

The task force has already made 
a careful review of four previous 
studies concerned with manpower 
planning and utilization in the De- 
partment, Discussions were also 
held with five other government 
agencies that had previously 
studied’ this problem within their 
own agencies, 


Federal workers have 8 regular 
holidays each year, In general, if 
a holiday falls on Saturday, the pre- 
ceding Friday is consideredaholi- 
day. If it falls on Sunday, the follow- 
ing Monday is considereda holiday. 
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A Visit With 
A Congressman 


Don Colin, FSO-8, recently toured the 
Capitol with his Congressman, Harold T. 
Johnson of California, before leaving Was hing- 
ton on his first assignment. The Department 
encourages new officers to visit their Con- 
gressmen in the interest of better under- 
standing of the legislative process. Don 


shares his tour with us in these pictures. 


Don is greeted by Rep. John- 
son in the Congressman’s office. 


They walk through New House 
DQ Office Building on way to Capitol 


At ee Front of the Capitol. The 
President's inaugural ceremony took place 
DP aa platform extending from this area. <— 


Seated in Capitol Recep- 

tion Room, Mr. Johnson explains 
that Congressmen often meet 
their constituents here. 


» 


In Capitol’s Statuary Hall 
they view a statue of Juni- 
pero Serra, celebrated priest 
of California's early days. 


Photos by VS~John N. Richards, Sr. 
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* Pas After watching the House in session, they continue their tour. 
The mural portrays the signing of the Declaration of Independence. 


j pis In the Prayer Room of the Capitol, Representative Johnson tells 
| ‘ 


of the contemplative moments spent here by the country's lawmakers. 


q 


The Congressman traces 
America’s early history as 
portrayed by murals that sur- 
round them in Capitol Rotunda. 





Don and the Congressman 
scan one of the 42 Califor- 
nia papers thet Mr. Johnson 
must read regularly to keep 
up with the news of his State. 


re 
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<> Mr. Johnson explains the work of the House 
Public Works Committee of which he is a member. 
. This photo was made in the Committee hearing room. 








Legislative Roundup 


The following bills were introduced and re- 
ferred to appropriate House and Senate Com- 
mittees between January 24 and February 22. 

Classification: H.R, 3534 
(Lesinski), to amend the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949 to restore the 
granting of step increases on the 
basis of performance ratings of 
satisfactory in lieu of the standard 
of acceptable level of competence, 
and for other purposes -—House Post 
Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. 

Dual Employment and Compen- 
sation: H.R. 3816 (Hosmer), to 
repeal the dual employment statute 
and amend the dual compensation 
statute, and for other purposes— 
House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee. 

Employee Organizations: H.R, 
3174 (Fino), to authorize the with-e 
holding from the pay of employees 
of the United States the dues for 
membership in certain employee 
organizations—House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, 

Foreign Service: H.R, 3 181 (Ful- 
ton), to provide for the establish- 
ment of a U.S, Foreign Service 
Academy=House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, 

H.R. 3333 (Multer), to provide 
for the establishment of a National 
Academy for Public Service— 
House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee. 

H.R. 3668 (Hays, by request), 
H.R. 3821 (McDowell), S. 865 
(Symington, et al), H.R. 3937(Fas- 
cell), to provide for the establish- 
ment of a National Academy of For- 
eign Affairs, and for other pur- 
poses—House Foreign Affairs and 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittees. 


Garnishment: H.R, 2881 (Hos- 
mer), to provide for the garnish- 
ment, execution, or trustee process 
of wage and salaries of civil offi- 
cer and employees of the U.S,— 
House Judiciary Committee, 

Health Benefits: S,452 (Hill), to 
permit coverage under the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 
1959 and the Retired Federal Em- 
ployees Health Benefits Act of 
employees of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority heretofore retired or 
hereafter retiring under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act—Senate 
Post Office and Civil Service Come 
mittee, 

H.R, 2851 (Cramer), to extend 
the benefits of the Retired Federal 
Health Benefits Act to certain re- 
tired employees entitled to de- 
ferred annuity—House Post Office 
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and Civil Service Committee, 

H.R, 2902 (Morrison), to amend 
the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act of 1959 so as to 
eliminate any discrimination 
against married female employees 
— House Post Office and Civil Serve 
ice Committee, 

S. 617 (Johnston), H.R, 3517 
(Henderson), to amend the Retired 
Federal Employees Health Bene- 
fits Act with respect to Govern- 
ment contribution for expenses in- 
curred in the administration of 
such actmHouse and Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Come 
mittees, 

H.R, 3201 (Olsen), to extend 
benefits under the Retired Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act to 
survivors of retiree annuitants who 
died before April 1, 1948, and to 
employees who retired from the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and 
Farm Credit Administration prior 
to July 1, 1961—House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, 

S. 730 (Fong), S, 761 (Carlson), 
S. 778 (Carlson), to amend the Fed- 
eral Employees Health Benefits 
Act of 1959 to provide additional 
choice of health benefits plans— 


Senate Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, 


Holidays: S,648 (Javits, et al), 
H.R, 3682 (Findley), making the 
birthday of Abraham Lincoln a 


legal holiday—House and Senate 
Judiciary Committees, 


H.R, 3064 (Daniels), declaring 
October 12 to be a legal holiday~ 
House Judiciary Committee, 

H.R, 3077 (Farbstein), making 
Columbus Day a legal holiday— 
House Judiciary Committee, 

H.J. Res. 251 (Fino), declaring 
the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday of November in each even- 
numbered year to be a legal pub- 
lic holiday—House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

S.J. Res. 48 (Dirksen), making 
the 17th day of September in each 
year a legal holiday to be known 
as "Constitution Day''—Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, 

Insurance Group Life: S, 615 
(Johnston), to amend the Federal 
Employees' Group Life Insurance 
Act of 1954, as amended, so as to 
provide for an additional unit of 
life insurance—Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. 

H.R, 3291 (Dulski), to modify 
the decrease in group life insur- 
ance at age 65 or after retire- 
ment—House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, 

Miscellaneous: H,R, 2863 (Ful- 
ton), H.R, 3501 (Dulski), H.R, 3741 
(Slack), H.R, 3115 (Staggers), to 


CAIRO--Ambassador John S$. Badeau (back row, left) is pictured on the steps of the Chancery 
with Embassy staff members to whom he recently presented Length of Service Awards. Left to 
right, first row, are: Hanna Twefik Hanna, Virginia E. McGonigal, Abdel Aziz Mohamed Nasri, 
El Sayed Ibrahim Mohamed El Amir. Second row: Ellen Auwad, Abdel Fattah Mostafa Serry, 
Adele Yacoub Issa. Third row: Abbas Abdel Salam Farag, Mohamed Mohamed Sayed. All re- 
ceived 10-year awards except for Miss McGonigal who was presented with a 20-year award. With 
Ambassador Badeau in the back row is James J. Halsema, Public Affairs Officer. 
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extend the apportionment require- 
ment in the Civil Service Act of 
January 16, 1883, to temporary 
summer employment—House Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

Missing Persons: H,R, 2989 (He- 
bert), to ferlaes amend the Missing 
Persons Act to cover certain per- 
sons detained in foreign countries 
against their will, and for other 
purposes—House Armed Services 
Com mittee. 

Retirement, Civil Service: H.R, 
2865 (Fulton), S,620 (Fong, et al), 
H.R, 2909 (Olsen), to amend the 
Civil Service Retirement Act to 
authorize the retirement of eme- 
ployees after 30 years of service 
without reduction in annuity—House 
and Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committees. 

H.R. 3505 (Fino), H.R. 3916 
(Addabbo), to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to permit em- 
ployees with at least 30 years of 
service to retire at 55 years of 
age with full annuities—House Post 
Office and Civil Service Come 
mittee, 

H.R, 2864 (Fulton), to amend the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, as 
amended, to provide that accumu- 
lated sick leave be credited to ree 
tirement fund—House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. 

H.R, 2901 (Morrison), to amend 
the Civil Service Retirement Act 
to equalize additional annuities in 
return for contributions of an- 
nuitants during service in excess 
of the amount necessary to provide 
the maximum annuity under such 
act at the time of their retire- 
ment—House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. 

H.R, 3089 (Lankford), H.R, 3045 
(Barry), H.R, 3090 (Lankford), H.R, 
3130 (Wilson), H,R, 3131 (Wilson), 
H.R, 3203 (Olsen), H.R, 3421 (Mul- 
ter), to correct certain inequities 
with respect to the granting of sur- 
vivor annuities under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act to certain 
students, to extend from 21 to 22 
years the age limit on student 
survivor annuities, and for other 
purposes—House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, 

H.R, 3293 (Dulski), H.R, 3295 
(Dulski), to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to extend to 
employees retired on account of 
disability prior to October 1, 1956, 
the minimum annuity base estab- 
lished for those retired after that 
dateHouse Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, 

S, 448 (Beall), H.R. 3967 (Ma- 
thias), to permit unmarried an- 
nuitants under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended to elect survivorship 
annuities upon subsequent mar- 
riage—House and Senate Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committees. 
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H.R, 3015 (Udall), H.R, 3519 
(Holland), to provide annuities pay- 
able from the civil service re- 
tirement and disability fund in 
additional cases for certain widows 
and widowers by eliminating the 
required period of marriage— 
House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, 

H.R. 3017 (Westland), to amend 
the Civil Service Retirement Act 
to provide for the resumption of 
surviving widows annuities upon 
termination of subsequent remar- 
riages —House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. 

H.R, 3508 (Fulton), to amend the 
Civil Service Retirement Act so 
as to eliminate the provisions 
requiring termination of annuities 
of surviving widows or widowers 
upon remarriage—House Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee. 

H.R, 3296 (Dulski), to amend the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, as 
amended, to provide annuities for 
surviving spouses without deduc- 
tion from original annuities and for 
other purposes—House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, 

H.R, 3072 (Dole), toinclude cer- 
tain noncombatant civilian service 
with the Armed Forces in war 
zones as creditable service under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act 
--House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee. 

H.R. 3976 (Pepper), to amend 
the Civil Service Retirement Act 
to provide for the adjustment of 
inequities and for other purposes 
«House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, 

Retirement, Foreign Service: 
H.R, 3422 (Olsen), to amend Pub- 
lic Law 503, 84th Congress, so as 
to provide annuities for the widows 
of certain Foreign Service offi- 
cers who retired prior to the ef- 
fective date of the Federal Em- 
ployees Group Life Insurance Act 
of 1954—House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, 

S. 745, S, 746 (Sparkman), to 
provide for adjustments in an- 
nuities under the Foreign Service 
retirement and disability system 
—Senate Foreign Relations Come- 
mittee, 

Social Security: H.R, 2871 (Ful- 
ton), to provide coverage under 
the old-age survivors, and disa- 
bility insurance system, (subject 
to an election in the case of those 
currently serving) for all officers 
and employees of the U.S, and its 
instrumentalities—House Ways 
and Means Committee. 

State Department: H, Res. 210 
(Alger), authorizing the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs to conduct an 
investigation of the personnel and 
policy-making practices ofthe De- 
partment of State—House Rules 
Committee, 


Taxes—Income: H.R. 2872 (Ful- 
ton), to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide that 
annuities under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act shall not be sub- 
ject to the income tax—House 
Ways and Means Committee. 

H.R, 2875 (Green), relating to 
the withholding, for purposes of 
the income tax imposed by cer- 
tain cities, on the compensation 
of Federal employees—House 
Ways and Means Committee. 

H.R, 3176 (Fino), to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to provide an additional $3,000 
exemption from income tax for 
amounts received as retirement 
annuities or pensions—House Ways 
and Means Committee. 

H.R, 3521 (Green), to provide 
that certain survivor benefits re- 
ceived by a child under public ree 
tirement systems shall not be 
taken into account in determining 
whether the child is a dependent 
for income tax purposes-—House 
Ways and Means Committee, 

H.R, 3823 (Mathias), to provide 
that compensation for services 
performed as an officer or em- 
ployee of the United States in a 
State in which such officer or em- 
ployee is now domiciled shall be 
subject to an income tax imposed 
by such State only if the domicil- 
iary State of such officer or em- 
ployee imposes such a taxoncome 
pensation for such services per- 
formed in that State by an officer 
or employee of the United States 
not domiciled therein—House Ways 
and Means Committee. 


Hearings Open 
On FY 64 Budget 


Hearings on the Depart- 
ment's Fiscal Year 1964 
budget opened March 6 before 
a House Appropriations Sub- 
committee. 

Secretary Rusk was the 
Department's lead-off wit- 
ness, 

Representative John 
J. Rooney (D., N.Y.), is 
chairman of the Committee, 
The other majority members 
are Representatives Robert 
L. F. Sikes (D., Florida); 
John M, Slack, Jr. (D., West 
Virginia), and Neal Smith(D., 
Iowa). The minority mem- 
bers are Representatives 
Frank T, Bow (R., Ohio); 
Glenard P, Lipscomb (R,, 
California), and Elford A, 
Cederberg (R., Michigan), 


































































MEDICAL ADVICE 


Suggestions on Saving Children 


From Hazards 


The information on which this article is 
based was supplied to the News Letter by 
the Department’s Medical Division. 


HILD mortality statistics show 

that accidents are the prime 
cause of death for all children past 
the first year of life in the United 
States. 

There is no reason to think that 
such a situation does not obtain 
in other parts of the world, Con- 
sider these tragedies of the For- 
eign Service: 

--The recent death of an Em- 
bassy child, two and a half years 
old, from aspirin ingestion, 

--Four other fatalities, not so 
recent, from medicine ingestion 
among Embassy children—two in 
Europe, one in Asia and one in 
Africa. 

--The electrocution of two 
houseboys—pronounced dead by a 
State Department physician--from 
handling shorted lamps in a tile- 
floored room. 

Poisoning is a major cause of 
troubie chiefly from good-tasting 
pills, Aspirin, iron, etc, are far 
from innocuous andthey, along with 
all other medicines, should be kept 
safely away from curious hands 
and mouths, 

Chloroquine (Aralen), the ma- 
laria suppressive, has been known 





in the Home 


to cause death when eaten indis- 
criminately by children, Kerosene 
is the main cause of poisoning in 
our Southern States where it is 
widely usedin oil stoves for heating 
purposes, Its similar use overseas 
makes it widely available and, as 
many children will eat or drink 
anything, regardless of taste, 
kerosene is often drunk and may 
cause a fatal pneumonia if ingested 
in quantity. 

The careless handling of used 
plastic bags can leadto fatal suffo- 
cation, Children may be seriously 
hurt from mouthing the exposed 
end of a plugged-in extension cord, 
from putting prying fingers into 
live sockets and from touching 
electrical equipment that is not 
adequately grounded, In foreign 
lands where some voltages are 220 
instead of 110, where some floors 
are of tile instead of wood, what 
might have been a minor shock or 
electrical burn in the United States 
may cause an electrocution, 

So remember—all poisons, all 
pleasant-tasting medicines should 
be kept out of children's reach. 
Disconnect all electrical ap- 
pliances and fixtures if there are 
shorts or worn wires present or if 
they are not adequately grounded, 
The life you save may be your 
child's, 


NEW DELHI--B.E.L. Timmons I[Ii(left),Minister-Counselor,recently presented cash awards in the 
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amounts of $150 each te John C. Crewford(right)and John C. Finzi(center)of the Library of Congress. 









Visitors Service 
Available; Needs 
Volunteer Helpers 


E International Visitors Infor- 
mation Service is seeking volun- 
teers to serve as guides and inter- 
preters for foreign visitors to 
Washington, 

The newly created non-govern- 
mental service, known as IVIS, 
represents the Greater Washing- 
tion Council of Organizations 
Serving International Visitors, a 
non-profit, internationally minded 
group of 55 members. The or- 
ganizations include the American 
Field Service, the Experiment in 
International Living, the Foreign 
Student Service Council, and the 
Washington International Center. 

IVIS serves as a central bureau 
where international visitors may 
obtain information and advice about 
facilities in Washington. Another 
branch of the Council, the Hospi- 
tality and Information Service, 
THIS, is located in the same office 
and serves diplomats and their 
families, 


Vo unTEERs for the language 
program may call at the IVIS of- 
fice at 700 Jackson Place, N.W., 
or phone District 7-4554, 


Dunham Accepts 
College Position 


William Barrett Dunham, a 
career Foreign Service officer, is 
resigning this month to take the 
position of Vice President for De- 
velopment at Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minnesota. 

Mr. Dunham had been detailed 
to the Defense Department as As- 
sistant Deputy Director of Plans 
for the U.S. Air Force under 
the State-Defense 
Department Ex- 
change Program, 
A 1942 graduate of 
Carleton andana- 
tive of Minnea- 
polis Mr. Dun- 
ham is completing 
his twentieth year 
with the Depart- 
ment and the For- 
eign Service. 

From 1956 until 
he was detailed to the Defense 
Department, Mr. Dunham had been 
First Secretary and Chief of the 
Political Section of the American 
Embassy at The Hague, Nether- 
lands. 


Mr. Dunhom 
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AFRICAN EXPERIENCE 





FSO Turns Architect 
To Open Embassy 


PENING U.S. Embassies in the 

newly independent countries of 
Africa has placed a premium on the 
old pioneer virtues of inventive- 
ness and ingenuity. 

Take the case of Richard M, 
Moose, a 30-year-old Foreign 
Service officer from Arkansas, who 
has just completed an assignment 
as an administrative officer to the 
U.S. Embassy in Yaounde. Yaoun- 
de--pronounced ‘'' Yown-day''--is 
the capital of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Cameroon, a country about 
the size of Wyoming and Utah 
combined on the west coast of 
tropical Africa, 

Mr. Moose, a first cousin of 
James S, Moose, Jr., former Am- 
bassador to Sudan, described his 
African experience this way: "I 
was like a real estate agent ina 
very competitive area with only 
one very demanding client--the 
U.S, Government," 

Arriving at the new Embassy in 
March 1960 (two months after 
Cameroon's independence), Mr. 
Moose found his main job was to 
arrange living and working ac- 
commodations for the additional 
personnel who would soon arrive 
to join the staff, 

Because Yaounde was a small 
city (population 65,000) witha very 
limited amount of adequate housing, 
for which other nations, also es- 
tablishing embassies, were ener- 
getically competing, this was a 
tough assignment, 

"Our file of leads on prospec- 
tive housing soon became the 
hottest bunch of secrets in our 
files,"' the Foreign Service offi- 
cer comments with a smile, 

"Finding a property owner 
willing to build to our specifica- 
tions in return for the promise 
of a long lease was the only way 
to obtain really satisfactory hous- 
ing,"' Mr. Moose recalls. 

The need for Embassy office 
Space in Yaounde was finally met 
through a lease calling for con- 
struction of a three-floor office 
building. 

Because the normal architec- 
tural services were not available 
in Cameroon, Moose had to de- 
Sign the interior layout, plan for 
Specialized needs and equipment, 
and maintain close supervision of 
construction himself—work not 
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generally prepared for in Foreign 
Service training, 

But when the building was oc- 
cupied in January 1962, it was 
one of the most modern and ef- 
ficiently organized office build- 
ings in Yaounde, and attracted 
complimentary notice from the 
Cameroonians, 


MR. MOOSE 


Then he had to deal withanother 
problem: convincing some Ewondo- 
dialect-speaking Cameroonian 
women that they could not continue 
digging manioc roots and planting 
corn on the Embassy grounds. 

A particularly frustrating part 
of Moose's work was the procuring 
of office equipment and supplies for 
the Embassy. As very little was 
available on the local market, 
Moose was compelled to depend 
upon orders from the U.S., which 
took six to eight months to reach 
Cameroon—plus two to four days 
from the port, Douala, to Yaounde, 
only 185 miles away, Sometimes 
there would be still further delay 
while the Foreign Service officer 








hunted for shipments "lost'' be- 
tween the port andthe capital, © 

At one point, official telegrams 
from Washington began to arrive 
in the ordinary mail, four to five 
days after the date of their original 
dispatch, Investigation by the Cam- 
eroonian Government at the Em- 
bassy's request revealedthat some 
personnel of the Douala radio-re- 
lay station did not want to be 
bothered with these longtelegrams 
in English, and instead of relaying 
them individually, allowed them to 
accumulate all day andthen mailed 
them to the U.S, Embassy, This 
situation was promptly corrected. 

"Planning well and anticipating 
needs was doubly important over 
there, because a mistake meant 
months of waiting until a needed 
part or supply arrived,'' Moose 
adds, 

Despite his difficulties, Moose 
found the Cameroonians a very 
friendly people, with whom it was 
easy, after exchanging points of 
view, to work out a solution to his 
problems, He formed many friend- 
ships, and recalls with particular 
gratitude the eagerness to learn, 
the loyalty, and the dependability 
of the Cameroonian members of the 
Embassy staff, who gave him in- 
valuable help. 
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the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. 

A second productive meeting of 
the Committee was held in Wash- 
ington in May 1962, The recom- 
mendations are being reviewed by 
the Director of the National Science 
Foundation for scientific feasi- 
bility. 

To work out detailed procedures 
for support of the projects, Gov- 
ernment officials met in Tokyo in 
October 1962. It was agreed that 
the U.S, will pay for U.S, partici- 
pation and Japan for Japanese 
participation, with each side mak- 
ing a proportionate contribution to 
each cooperative activity. The ad- 
ministering agencies of both gov- 
ernments will submit projects and 
the receiving agency will, if 
possible, find a matching proposal, 
If not found, the specific project 
proposal will be dropped from 
further consideration, 

Efforts of the U.S,-Japan Com- 
mittee to date, said Dr. Ragnar 
Rollefson, Director of Internation- 
al Scientific Affairs, have been 
most rewarding to the Department 
in striving toward its objective of 
strengthening the harmonious 
relationship between Japan andthe 
United States, 
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I5 State Department Officials 
Visit MATS, SAC, NORAD 


HQ. MATS, SCOTT AFB, ILL.— 
Fifteen State Department officials 
visited Scott AFB in late January 
for a command briefing on the 
worldwide operations of the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service 
(MATS), and the Air Force Com- 
munications Service (AFCS). 

The officials conferred with Lt. 
Gen. Joe W. Kelly, the Commander 
of MATS, Robert M. Winfree, State 
Department Political Adviser to 
MATS, and Maj. Gen. Kenneth P. 
Bergquist, Commander of AFCS, 

The visitors then departed for 
Offutt Air Force Base, head- 
quarters of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand (SAC). After the SAC briefing 
they visited the North American 
Air Defense Command (NORAD), 
at Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Heading the group was William 
H. Orrick, Jr., Deputy Under 
Secretary of State for Adminis- 
tration. Other officials were: 
William H. Brubeck, Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary and Exec- 
utive Secretary of the Department; 


Arthur L. Richards, former U.S. 
Ambassador to Ethiopia, now at- 
tached to the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency; George S. 
Newman, Acting Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Politico-Military 
Affairs; William Belton, Counselor 
of Embassy, Canberra; William B. 
Dunham, Assistant Deputy Direc- 
tor of Plans for Policy; Melbourne 
L. Spector, Executive Director of 
the Bureau of Inter-American Af- 
fairs; William J. Galloway, Special 
Assistant to the Director General 
of the Foreign Service; Chalmers 
B. Wood, Director, Viet-Nam 
Working Group; Murray H. Bring, 
Special Assistant to the Deputy 
Under Secretary for Adminis- 
tration; Robert C. F.Gordon, Per- 
sonnel Operations Division; J. 
Stewart Cottman, Staff Assistant, 
Bureau of Public Affairs; John C. 
Ausland, Berlin Task Force; Bran- 
don H. Grove, Special Assistant to 
the Deputy Under Secretary for Ad- 
ministration, and Winston Lord, 
Office of Politico-Military Affairs. 


ARRIVAL--William H. Orrick, Jr., is wel- 
comed to MATS Worldwide Headquarters at 
Scott AFB, Ill., by Lt. Gen. Joe W. Kelly. 


of MATS; Williom H. Orrick, Jr., Deputy Under Secretary of State 
for Administration; Robert W. Winfree, State Department Political Adviser 
to MATS, and Maj. Gen. Raymond J. Reeves, Vice Commander, MATS. 


MATS BRIEFING--Toking time out during recent briefing of State De- 
partment officials at headquarters of Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice, Scott Air Force Base, Ill., are Lt. Gen. Joe W. Kelly, Commander 
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State, AID, USIA 
Agree on First 
Uniform Regulations 


The first of the regulations de- 
veloped by the Task Force on Uni- 
form Regulations has been issued. 
It covers allotments of pay for 
State, AID and USIA, 

The Task Force, representing 
the three agencies, was set uplast 
summer to adopt common regu- 
lations and procedures for over- 
seas administrative operations. 
The present variances inthe regu- 
lations and procedures among the 
three agencies stem from differ- 
ences in legislative authorities 
and administrative policies and 
practices. 

The Task Force is attempting to 
suit uniform regulations to the 
special requirements andissuance 
system of each agency. Nineteen 
committees have been organized 
by the Task Force to dothis, made 
up of administrative specialists 
from each agency. 

The Herter Committee's recog- 
nition of the importance of the 
program has given it new impetus 
and uniform regulations will be 
issued shortly for overseas admin- 
istrative operations. 

The regulation on allotments of 
pay is amended to reflect recent 
legislative changes and Civil Serv- 
ice Commission rules. The most 
important change is to extend to 
local employees the privilege of 
making allotments of pay, subject 
to certain limitations. 

Committee members drafting the 
regulations were: Irene W. West, 
State; William J. Schock andF rank 
O'Brien, AID; NormanF. Goodacre 
and Clayton P. Balzer, USIA. 

The Task Force members are 
Robert Klaber, chairman, State; 
Eric T. Hogberg, AID; and James 
J. McTigue, USIA. 


Airgrams Affected 
By New File System 


The Division of Records Man- 
agement (RM) in the Office of 
Operations is now classifying in- 
coming and outgoing airgrams in 
accordance with the new uniform 
official file system to be used by 
the Department and all overseas 
posts. 

The new system went into effect 
onFebruary 1. When fully operable, 
it is expected to represent a sub- 
stantial savings in workload for 
posts throughout the world and to 
result in a high degree of uniformity 
in filing. 
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PRESIDENT NYERERE AND HIS GOOD FRIEND RED DUGGAN 


Friendship Was Renewed in Tanganyika 


But the Sights Were Not the Same 


ILLIAM Duggan, 47, is a 
U.S. Foreign Service officer 
who first went to Tanganyika 
four years ago. He worked so 
effectively there that when the 
territory was ready for inde- 
pendence there was little doubt 
in the minds of most of his 
colleagues that ''Red'' Duggan 
would be the first U.S. ambas- 
sador to the new African state. 
Almost from the start of his 
assignment, Duggan had been 
bothered by eye trouble that 
stemmed from an old football 
injury. He ignored it and brushed 
aside repeated suggestions from 
his doctors that he should re- 
turn to the U.S, for treatment. 
When his State Department su- 
periors echoed the warnings, 
Duggan put them off. 

By the time Duggan's old 
friend Julius Nyerere became 
independent Tanganyika's first 
Prime Minister on Dec.9,1961, 
Duggan felt he could afford 
time off for the treatment of 
his eyes. He went first to Nai- 
robi, Kenya, and then was rushed 
to the U.S. Naval Hospital at 


This article, with minor changes is re- 
printed from Newsweek, the weekly news 
magazine. 


Bethesda, Md., for an emer- 
gency operation. 


Some weeks ago, Duggan was 
back in Dar-es-Salaam, talking 
over old times with Julius 
Nyerere while Tanganyika cele- 
brated its transformation intoa 
full-fledged Republic. ''We still 
called each other Red and 
Julius,’ said Duggan later, "I 
just couldn't get used to 'Mr. 
President'."' 


Bor Duggan was not in Tan- 
ganyika as the U.S. ambassador. 
He is now the African-affairs 
specialist on the State Depart- 
ment'!s twelve-man policy plan- 
ning council. He came at the 
personal invitation of President 
Nyerere, who last year gave 
him his own treasured ebony 
and ivory walking stick. With 
him was his wife-and-secretary 
Bunny Duggan. 


As they drove along palm- 
fringed Ocean Road before leav- 
ing, Duggan asked his wife to 
describe the well-loved scenes 
he had known in the past. Bunny 
Duggan did. Her husband is now 
blind. 











THEY GREET 10,000 A YEAR, BUT— 


State’s Reception Centers 


Do Much More Than Receive 


By ANTHONY F. MERRILL 


5 ee priority telegram was from 
our Ambassador in Madrid. It 
urgently requested the Department 
to secure a rare miracle drug for 
a dying Spanish citizen, 

The drug was unavailable in 
Washington so the Department re- 
layed the message to its Reception 
Center in New York City. 

Time: 5:45 p.m. Time of the only 
available TWA flight to Madrid: 
7:00 p.m. 

In the Reception Center three 
young FSO's were still at work, 
Most of New York was streaming 
home, however, and the major 
drug houses were closed, The 
three FSO's dove in onthe project. 

Two of them worked the ''yellow 
pages" of the phone book while the 
third became the contact man with 
TWA and Idlewild, In nearby New 
Jersey a wholesaler was found 
who had the drug and would stay 
open, Idlewild is in the opposite 
direction, on Long Island, 

Out into the street went the two 
FSO's, hailed the first taxiin sight 
and were lucky. The driver bought 
their story immediately and, over- 
coming a native reluctance, bar- 
relled out through the Lincoln Tun- 
nel into the wilderness of the 
Jersey flats, 

They got the drug. Back they 
rushed, through the tunnel, across 
Manhattan, out through another 
tunnel and out the long haul to 
Idlewild, It was well after flight 
time. 

But FSO #3 had done his work, 
The TWA Captain held up his 
international flight and his crew 
members were waiting at the ter- 
minal entrance. They swarmed 
over the taxi, grabbed the packe- 
age, and ran for the waiting plane, 
Mission accomplished, 


* 


This untypical incident is typi- 
cal of what may happen at any one 
of the Department's six Reception 
Centers at any time of the day or 
night. Twenty-four hours a day, 
7 days a week, these domestic 


Mr. Merrill is an information officer in 
the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs. 
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outposts of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs are on 
duty to meet incoming foreign 
leader grantees, exchange stu- 
dents, AID grantees, official for- 
eign VIP's and other foreign visie 
tors whose U,S, tours are facili- 
tated by the Department, 

International travel being what it 
is, these arrivals rarely seem to 
occur during normal working 
hours, Telegraphed arrival notices 
may hit the Reception Centers at 
any time, but to weary Reception 
Center personnel the arrivals seem 
too often to occur at 3:00 a.m. 
In all the seven terminal cities 
where there are Department ree 
ception facilities (six cities plus 
Washington, where there is a Re- 
ception Staff but no ''Center'') the 
incoming telegrams are automati- 
cally shunted directly tothe homes 
of Center employees after close of 
business, Thus the incoming 
grantee or official visitor finds a 
State Department officer on hand 
to meet and assist him when he 
steps off the plane, boat or train, 

The nocturnal demands of the job 
have led to an overtime pay dis- 
pensation virtually unique in Gov- 
ernment, for all Reception Center 
employees—no matter how high 
their grade—draw overtime pay 
when meeting grantees after worke 
ing hours, 


Tue Reception Center idea origi- 
nated under the old Latin American 
program of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. In the 
early 1940's the rising tide of South 
American visitors led tothe estab- 
lishment of a Reception Center in 
New York, soon followed by the 
Miami Center, After the War the 
function came to State and in 1945 
the New Orleans office was opened 
to be followed by San Francisco in 
1950, Honolulu in 1956, and Seattle 
in 1957, The Washington Reception 
Staff was reactivated in 1960, 
working out of offices in New State. 

Reception Centers have two 
principal missions: To meet the 
incoming CU and AID grantees and 
other official visitors, and to proe 
gram all CU's short term foreign 
visitors who may include the Ree 
ception Center cities on their U.S, 
itinerary. Thus, a Foreign Leader 


grantee going to New York City is 
automatically programmed by the 
Reception Center there, In other 
cities these grantees are pro- 
grammed by local sponsors, 

In FY 1962, the Reception Cen- 
ters met over 10,000 foreign visi- 
tors and programmed locally over 
3,000 "groups" of one or more 
persons, How many people handled 
this 24-houre-aeday chore? Less 
than 40—10 in New York, 8 in 
Honolulu, 6in San Francisco, 4 each 
in Miami and Washington, and 3 
each in New Orleans and Seattle. 
At Idlewild there are special air- 
port accommodations for Reception 
Center use; in other airports the 
airlines accommodate Reception 
Center needs by making their ''VIP 
rooms" available, Soon the Wash- 
ington staff will have its own space 
at the new Dulles jetport, 

Meeting and programming are 
merely the assigned duties. The 
fact that these are State De- 
partment offices brings many other 
responsibilities to the heavy work- 
load, much of itin public relations, 
Reception Center officers are 
regularly asked by Washington to 
make speeches on _ recruiting 
themes: ''The State Department as 
a Career,'' ''The Civil Serviceasa 
Career,'' ''Peace Corps, the For- 
eign Service, AID, and USIA...as 
a career.'' In New Orleans 
and Miami local civic groups want 
speakers on the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, In other cities the citizens 
want answers to all the questions 
the daily news raises about foreign 
policy. 

Nor is this all, for there is al- 
ways the steady demand of the 
typical untypical emergency. Just 
a few weeks ago, in mid-January, 
one broke out in Miami when the 
Mayor phoned the Reception Cen- 
ter Director asking if he could 
help expedite a shipment of 2,000 
pounds of chlorine to Honduras 
where it was needed to combat a 
typhoid fever epidemic, It was 
hung up in Miami's local Customs 
office, Immediately thereafter the 
phone rang again, and this time 
it was the Honduran Ambassador 
calling from Washington with the 
same urgent plea, 

None of this had anything to do 
with meeting and greeting, but Di- 
rector Culver E, Gidden, a career 
FSO, is Mr. State Department in 
Miami. Mortgaging both his repu- 
tation and career, he phoned U.S. 
Customs officials in Miami and 
personally promised to deliver 
certain unavailable but legally es- 
sential documents sometime later 
in the game, On the strength of this 
promise, Customs waived the regu- 
lations and the chlorine shipment 
went out, 

After hours, of course, at 6 a.m. 
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THE PANEL--This photo shows the State Department's TV briefing on 
Red China and the USSR in the making. In foreground is John L. 
Steele, the moderator, and seated at table, left to right, are U. Alexis 
Johnson, Deputy Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs; W. 
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Donald S. Hillman, 


RED CHINA AND THE USSR 


State’s New TV Program Well Received 


EWSPAPERS around the coun- 

try last month carried detailed 
accounts of "State Department 
Briefing: Red Chima and the 
U.S.S.R.,'' the third in the current 
series of educational television 
programs prepared by the Depart- 
ment in cooperation with National 
Educational Television. 

Shortly afterward, officers of the 
Bureau of Public Affairs reached 
agreement with the National Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Cen- 
ter at New York to produce a new 
"State Department Briefing" tele- 
vision series next season (Septem- 
ber to June) on an expanded basis. 

In another development regard- 
ing the series, the National Fed- 
eration of Business and Profes- 
sional Women's Clubs has adopted 
"Five Goals of U.S. Foreign 
Policy''--subject of the first pro- 
gram in the series—as the theme 
of its international affairs pro- 
gram for the current year. Ihe 
Federation will be circulating 
transcripts and films ofthis ''State 
Department’ Briefing'' program 
among its more than 3,500 clubs 
throughout the country during the 
year. 

The National Association of Edu- 
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cational Broadcasters also decided 
last month to offer the complete 
State Department ''Briefing'"' series 
to its more than 200 member radio 
stations, 

The timeliness of the program 
on Sino-Soviet relations was in- 
dicated by the long despatches 
about it carried nationally by both 
Associated Press and United Press 
International, and by the headlines 
which resulted (e.g., ''Red Split 
Seen as Encouraging; Rusk Says 
Communism Contains Seeds of De- 
cay''--front page, Baltimore Sun; 
"Harriman Notes Sino-Soviet Rift 
is Far From Break in Alliance''— 
Washington Post). 


Ty Key, a nationally syndicated 
television preview service which 
tips off readers about ''Tonight's 
Pick of the TV Best," paid the 
State Department program the 
compliment of including it under 
this heading on the first day of 
broadcast. 

As in the preceding program, 
on disarmament, Secretary Rusk 
concluded the broadcast with a 
brief summary statement, widely 
quoted in the press. After warning 
against wishful thinking, he ended: 
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Averell Harriman, Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs, and 
Roger Hilsman, Director of Intelligence and Research. Standing is 
Executive Producer, National Educational 
Television and Radio Center. More briefings are planned. 


"At the same time, I think we 
can find in this debate among the 
communists an important confir- 
mation of a truth we have long 
recognized. That is--to correct 
Karl Marx--that it is communism, 
not modern democracy, which con- 
tains within itself the seeds of its 
own decay. 

"This is cause for encourage- 
ment about the future of freedom, 
for confidence that if we persevere, 
if we do not grow weary and falter, 
we can move toward a rule of law 
and a world community truly at 
peace." 


In addition to the Secretary, 
Deputy Under Secretary U. Alexis 
Johnson, Assistant Secretary W. 
Averell Harriman, and Roger Hils- 
man, Director of Intelligence and 
Research, participated in the pro- 
gram for the Department. 


John L. Steele, Chief of the 
Washington Bureau of Time-Life, 
served as moderator. 

The "State Department Brief- 
ing'' series was initiated last Sep- 
tember. The programs are pre- 
pared and produced by the Office 
of Media Services, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Affairs. 
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A_POST “IN EXILE” 


USIA Miami--lts Focus 


ls on Cuban Affairs 


SIA Miami--the United States 
Information Agency's only ''for- 

eign service’ post in the con- 
tinental United States—began its 
third year of operation this month. 

Referred to at times as ''USIS* 
Havana in exile,'' the extension of- 
fice is concerned almost entirely 
with affairs and developments in 
Castro's Communist Cuba, Its 
long-range objective is to return 
some day to work in a free and 
democratic Cuba, 

Established in an office in the 
business center of downtown Miami 
three weeks after the U.S, broke 
diplomatic relations with the Cas- 
tro regime, USIA Miami was set 
up as a "special projects office" 
with the details of its operation to 
be worked out by experience, At 
first, the office was viewed as a 
temporary operation which might 
be closed out at. any time, but little 
by little USIA Miami proved its 
value as a listening post 250 miles 
from the first Soviet satellite in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The office originally was headed 
by Paul D. Bethel, former Infor- 
mation Officer in Havana, and 
staffed by six USIS Havana em- 
ployees who had made their wayto 
Miami in the weeks following the 
break in diplomatic relations. 
Bethel, who resigned from the 
Agency in October, 1961, was suc- 
ceeded by William N. Wagley, also 
of USIS Havana and now Cuban Desk 
Officer in IAL, Washington, 
Present Officer-in-Charge of the 
operation is C, Conrad Manley, 
former Information Officer in 
Colombia and Uruguay, who re- 
ported for duty in Miami last 
September, 

USIA Miami's first task is to 
serve as the eyes and ears of the 
Agency for developments in Cuba. 
Radio broadcasts originating in 
Havana and other Cuban cities are 
monitored and transcribed, news- 
papers and other publications are 
closely studied, and refugees es- 
caping from Cuba are interviewed 
about their experiences and ob- 
servations, These data are as- 


*The United States Information Agency's 
overseas operation is designated United 
States Information Service. 
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sembled and analyzed ina series 
of regular and special reports to 
the Agency; they are also the base 
of USIA Miami's second function: 
preparing materials for use bythe 
Agency's media operations, chiefly 
in Latin America, 


Since the Voice of America 
reaches into every corner of Cuba, 
considerable emphasis is placedon 
preparing tape-recorded inter- 
views, commentaries and straight 
reporting included in the Voice's 
nightly program, ''Date with Cuba," 
Three regular VOA staffers and a 
contract writer-announcer, all 
thoroughly familiar with Cuban life 
and politics, produce about five 
hours of programming on Cuba 
each week, Two studios—one room 
size and one closet size—are part 
of the small office. 


A STEADY flow of materials, 
both written and graphic, on eco- 
nomic, political, industrial and 
psychological developments in 
Communist Cuba goes from Miami 
to Washington for transmission by 
wireless file or as fast mailer 
items to posts throughout the hem- 
isphere. 

Assignments for other Agency 
offices are carried out as develop- 
ments in Cuba or inthe Miami area 
warrant special coverage or serv- 
ices. Almost all of the office's out- 


put is in Spanish, with an occasional 
program recorded or news story 
written in English for use in other 
areas of the world. 

The Miami office also main- 
tains contact with leaders of the 
Cuban colony in its area, now num- 
bering approximately 125,000 
refugees, particularly with offi- 
cers and members of the many 
exile groups and organizations— 
and with other U.S. Government 
agencies concerned with Cuban af- 
fairs. USIA serves as well as a 
"check-in" point for visiting news - 
men, north and south of the border 
alike, who are looking for an up- 
to-the-minute briefing on "the 
Cuban situation," 


Usia Miami also carried outa 
variety of other chores, both for 
the Agency and for Latin American 
posts: arrangements for Chilean 
radio executives to see a rocket 
launching at Cape Canaveral; cov- 
erage of the visit of a Colombian 
beauty queen or the President of 
Honduras, etc, 

An activity of the office not an- 
ticipated when it was establishedin 
1961 is the assistance given to 
puzzled citizens who, unable to get 
needed information from other 
sources, turn in desperation to 
"U.S, Information Agency" in the 
telephone book, Among other 
queries, the office has recently 
come up with the answers to ''How 
many cities of 250,000 are there 
in the U,S,?" "How do I get my 
son an appointment to Wést Point ?'' 
and "What does the AID symbol 
look like?"' 


In all, USIA Miami now has 12 
Cubans, including the original staff 
and VOA employees, all working 
hard—for USIA and for the re- 
turn of freedom and democracy 
in their country. 


LONDON--Minister G. Lewis Jones (left) converses with Denzil Freeth, M.P., British Parlia- 
mentary Secretary for Science, during a press reception held recently at the American Embassy 
marking the fifth anniversary of the U.S. world-wide tracking network for spacecraft. Minister 
Jones welcomed a number of distinguished British scientists who are playing an active part 
in space research. On the right is Dr. William W. Greulich, U.S. Scientific Attache. 
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UNITY IN ADMINISTRATION 


CAMO: Better Support 
For U.S. Objectives 


AT is the basic purpose ofthe 
Consolidated Administrative 
Management Organization? 

Five CAMO's have now been 
established—all in Africa—and a 
sixth has been authorized, but there 
is still evidence of misunderstand-~ 
ing in various other areas con- 
cerning these projects. 

For a number of years, the De- 
partment and the foreign assist- 
ance agencies—AID and its prede- 
cessors—have been criticized by 
the Bureau of the Budget, the 
General Accounting Office and 
Congressional committees for du- 
plication of administrative staffs 
at many posts abroad. 

To resolve the problem, State, 
AID and USIA agreed to a plan for 
the establishment of CAMO's. The 
benefits in improved services, 
more uniformity in local personnel 
policies and practices, and elimi- 
nation of duplicated services were 
readily apparent. 

"But the basic objective of 
CAMO," said William J. Crockett, 
Assistant Secretary for Admin- 
istration, "is to make the field 
administrative operations more 
responsive to the programs at the 
posts. 

"If we can save money by elim- 
inating duplicated services, so 
much the better. The primary ob- 
jective, however, is not to save a 
few dollars and get along with 
some fewer clerks. 


Wy. , 

HAT we hope todoistotrans- 
form the system of State admin- 
istrative support to all agencies 
into a truly joint administrative 
operation of all agencies for their 
best interest," 

"I have thought of CAMO," Mr. 
Crockett continued, "as being the 
instrument that would convert a 
fragmented, diffused and often- 
times inconsistent administrative 
situation into a rational, consist- 
ent whole. 

"CAMO would create a single 
operation responsible to the Am- 
bassador in his new capacity as 
director of the entire U.S. effort 
in his country of assignment. The 
Ambassador's task would be made 
easier by an intelligent and ra- 
tional administrative organization. 
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"Two seemingly inconsistent 
basic points must be borne in 
mind when discussing CAMO, 
First, it is absolutely imperative 
that a CAMO guarantees equal 
treatment for all. There must be 
no special privileges or services 
granted to one agency and denied 
to another without good and suf- 
ficient reason, 

"Second, all parties to the agree- 
ment must recognize that we do 
not seek exact uniformity among 
all the groups. This may seem 
to negate my first point, but let 
me explain: 

"There are basic differences 
among the agencies in program ob- 
jectives and in operating require- 
ments. These differences will re- 
quire differences in administra- 
tive support. 


"But the differences should be 
rational differences called to the 
attention of the Chief of Mission. 
His decision would become post 
policy. 


oW “= 

HEN it is necessary to vary 
administrative services in accord- 
ance with program objectives, the 
people of the post should be in- 
formed. The reasons should be 
made plain to them. 


''Now, some will say that all these 
objectives could be obtained by a 
good administrator with the sup- 
port of an enlightened Ambassador 
and DCM—and without CAMO, And 
they could. 


"But CAMO represents both a 
system and a principle and once 
established it becomes an accepted 
part of post operations, a way of 
life, so to speak, not easily changed 
when the post passes into control 
of new and possibly unsympathetic 
officers. 


‘We who serve in the Depart- 
ment must do everything possible 
to support CAMO operations once 
they are established. They offer 
a great opportunity to administra- 
tive people who would better serve 
this country's objectives abroad." 


Princeton Seeks Nominees 
For 1963 Rockefeller Awards 


State Department personnel have 
been invited to submit nominations 
for the 1963 Rockefeller Public 
Service Awards for "outstanding 
achievements in the Federal Gov- 
ernment.'' The awards are ad- 
ministered as a national trust by 
the Woodrow Wilson School of 
Public and International Affairs 
of Princeton University. Nomina- 
tions are due at the University by 
May 31. 

Five awards of $5,000 will be 
made in each of the following fields 
of government activity: Adminis- 
tration; Foreign Affairs or Inter- 
national Operations; Law, Legis- 
lation, or Regulation; The General 
Welfare or National Resources; 
and Science, Technology, or Engi- 
neering. An awardee who desires 
to make available to others some 
of the knowledge his years of serv- 
ice have given him may receive 
additional funds for research, lec- 
turing, or writing a book, or he may 
reside at a university at no finan- 
cial sacrifice to himself, 

The purpose of the program is 
"to strengthen the public service 
by bringing special recognition to 
a small number of the most dis- 


tinguished civilians in the Federal 
Government and to improve the 
public image of government serv- 
ice as a career worthy of the best 
efforts of our most capable citi- 
zens,'' The awards are made possi- 
ble by personal contributions to 
Princeton by John D, Rockefeller 
3rd, an alumnus and charter 
trustee of the University. 
Candidates must have a high po- 
tential for strengthening the public 
service and normally will be in 
grades GS-15 or FSO-2 andabove. 
They must have a minimum of 15 
years of service in the Federal 
Government, be 45 years of age 
and have at least ten years of use- 
ful service ahead of them, 
Nomination should be made by 
letter containing a full, factual 
justification and including names of 
four other persons who know the 
candidate and his work intimately 
and who are both competent and 
willing to support his candidacy 
upon inquiry by the Committee, 
Nominations should be ad- 
dressed to Rockefeller Public 
Service Awards, Woodrow Wilson 
Hall, Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 
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WHAT SHE DID HELPED ALL WOMEN 


Tribute to a Great Lady 


When Mrs. Roosevelt died on November 7, it 
was a great personal loss to Mrs. Louchheim 
who had known and admired her for many years. 


By KATIE S. LOUCHHEIM 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs 


HE chairman of the United Na- 
tions Day celebration had just 
introduced Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
as ''the first lady of the free world." 
"The audience,'' said a news- 
paper account, ''gave Mrs. Roose- 
velt a standing ovation." 

Such an outpouring of affection 
and esteem greeted her wherever 
she spoke--in small and large 
halls, in all parts of America, and 
in faraway places around the globe. 
She was, in a word, revered in 
her own time. 

Her generosity with her time was 
prodigious. She seldom refused a 
plea for an appearance. Her re- 
marks, delivered in that simple 
understated eloquence would reach 
out to everyone in the room. Her 
audiences invariably left deter- 
mined to follow her precepts: 
"remember that what each one of 
us does in each community is a 
sign to other people watching us all 
over the world; this, they say, is 
what you mean by Democracy." 
Then she would add: '' This country 
must accept the Soviet challenge 
and become a showcase for what 
can be done by free men for the 
individual." 

Her name headed so many lists. 
When we needed her—and all of us 
needed her in so many ways—she 
was there to inspire and guide and 
light those ''candles in the dark." 

She was the first always to goto 
the trouble spots and the first to 
insist on practical answers to 
probing questions. She combined 
idealism with practicality in a 
unique American way. Because of 
her effective concern for her fellow 
man and woman, she became the 
pacesetter for all of us. We are 
all her beneficiaries. Because of 
her leadership, we can truthfully 
say that our friends throughout the 
world today regard the American 
woman's contribution as signifi- 
cant and constructive. Because of 
her example, we have all attempted 
to keep the pace she set for us. 

Sometimes the pace inits literal 
sense—just keeping up with her— 
catching her from plane to speech, 
or from meeting hall to next ap- 
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pointment was a frighteningly fast 
one. I can recall many occasions 
when she left me breathless, pur- 
suing her up the steps of a hotel, 
on my way to escort her to her 
waiting car, or to the airport. She 
was always ahead of me and yet 
always willing to share her pre- 
cious moments between engage- 
ments. She took the time to hear 
my explanations when I wantedher 
help or advice. And she invariably 
gave both with that gentle firmness 
that assured a genuine interest, a 
kindness that was never hurriedor 
curtailed. 

I recall very clearly the first 
time I saw her at close hand. We 
were working in the women's divi- 
sion of the Democratic head- 
quarters in the 1940 campaign. She 
came to pay us an "encouraging 
call.'' She stopped at every deskto 
talk. Commenting on the work at 
hand, she moved on leaving a de- 
lighted volunteer behind. 

Right after election, President 
Roosevelt invited all the workers 
to the White House so he could 
personally thank us. The invitation, 


we were certain, came to us at 
Mrs. Roosevelt's suggestion. 

The President received us in- 
formally, chatting with each one of 
us as we shook hands with him. 
Later Mrs. Roosevelt took us to the 
East Room to show us the new 
piano. "The President was not 
really interested in the quality of 
the instrument" she told us, smil- 
ing, "but in the eagle pedestal-- 
being an ornithologist he wanted to 
be certain the details were quite 
correct." 

In recent years, Ihad many occa- 
sions to talk with her about the op- 
portunities for women to be of 
service. She believed in women's 
contribution and never ceased to 
seek new ways in which women 
volunteers could be used, or in 
which the social injustices to 
women could be resolved and new 
doors could be opened to them pro- 
fessionally. 

She would remind us, by recount- 
ing her own experiences, of the 
responsibilities all women in pub- 
lic life faced. Inher autobiography, 
describing her participation as the 
only woman in the delegation tothe 
London meeting to set up the first 
General Assembly of the UN, she 
says: 

"I was not very welcome. More- 
over, if I failedto be a useful mem- 
ber it would not be considered 
merely that I as an individual had 

(Continued on next page) 
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Mrs. Roosevelt and Mrs. Louchheim at a Conference of Democratic Women in 1958 
--Photo by Arthur Ellis of the Washington Post 
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failed but that all women had failed. 
There would be little chance for 
others to serve inthe near future." 

All of us have heardher express 
these warning sentiments on many 
occasions. In a 'Person-to-Per- 
son'' interview with Edward R. 
Murrow, she said: ''A woman must 
do well, or she hurts all women." 

She more than lived up to her 
own warning. Whatever she did, 
she did well, graciously, modestly, 
and with distinction. And what she 
did helped '"'all women." 

The last time I saw her was at 
a meeting of the Commission on the 
Status of Women at which she pre- 
sided. I had come to tell the Com- 
mission about a recent tripto Japan 
and how on countless occasions in 
meetings 
leaders, they had expressed ad- 
miration for President Kennedy in 
creating this body, and great hopes 
in the accomplishment of its ob- 
jectives. 

Mrs. Roosevelt made a point 
of asking me whether the young 
bride in Japan was still ''domi- 
nated'' by her mother-in-law. This 
situation had troubled her when 
she had last visited that country. 
I assured her many of these tradi- 
tional mores were changing. Feel- 
ingly she said: ''I hope so." 


Arrerwarps, I told her of an 
evening in Osaka with a group of 
Japanese professional women. 
They sought my advice. Wouldthey 
be more effective if they took on 
more aggressive manners, raised 
their voices in debate, insisted 
more forcibly and loudly on their 
rights ? 

"No, by no means," Irepliedand 
went on to say that all of the women 
in my country who had succeeded 
in persuading others totheir cause 
had retained their femininity, and 
their approach had always been 
reasonable and gentle. As a perfect 
illustration of my thesis, I hadre- 
minded them of Mrs. Roosevelt. 
They had nodded approvingly and 
thanked me for reassuring them. 
Nothing would please them more 
than to follow in Mrs. Roosevelt's 
footsteps. 

Mrs. Roosevelt listened and gave 
me one of those delightfully half- 
amused smiles. It seemed to say, 
"If I have helped, if what I have 
done has inspired others, that was 
precisely what I intended to do with 
my life." 





Give Now to the 
National Health Agencies 


And the Joint Crusade 
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THE AAFSW DESK 






NE of the lesser known but 
more flourishing of the activi- 
ties of the Association of American 


Foreign Service Women is its 
Speakers Bureau. Since its found- 
ing less than nine months ago, 
its members have given more 
than 55 talks to a variety of or- 
ganizations ranging from the 
American Association of Uni- 
versity Women to the National 
Council of Girl Scouts. 

Ably chaired by Mrs. Peter 
(Nancy) Rutter, who worked with 
the wives' Speakers Bureau of the 
American Embassy in London, its 
basic purpose is to present to 
interested groups a better under- 
standing of government service 
overseas and the role of the For- 
eign Service wife. As Mrs. Rutter 
says:''Our topics are varied. Often 
we speak on specific countries to 
which we have been posted; at other 
times on the general subject of 
the Foreign Service as a career. 
Whatever the subject requested, 
we do our best to choose a person 
whose experience and talents fit 
the particular situation." 

In some cases, a talk on one 
specific subject may be asked for; 
in other cases the Bureau is asked 
to provide a series of speakers 
for a series of talks which may 
embrace several areas of the 
world. The success of the Bureau's 
efforts to date is, according to 
Mrs. Rutter, indicative of the in- 
terest many organizations have in 
the Foreign Service as well as 
the thirst for first-hand infor- 
mation about the countries in which 
AAFSW women have been posted. 

Of particular note, says Mrs. 
Rutter, is the number of schools 
which have sought the Bureau's 
services. "It is fun and relaxing," 
she says, ''to talk to young people 
about where we have been, to don 
a native costume perhaps, or to 
show off some of the memorabilia 
that we may not have dusted off 
or ferreted out in years." Also, 
she stresses, it is not just high 
school and college groups that 
can ask the most searching ques- 
tions! ''The Fifth andSixth graders 
are very adept, too!'' 

Foreign Service wives who have 
lent their talent to the Speakers 
Bureau range from the wives of 
FSO-6's to the wives of career 
ambassadors; they include great 
intellects, folksy housewives and 
latent actresses! According to 
Mrs. Rutter, the mass of com- 
plimentary letters, appreciative 







phone calls and further requests 
for "that fascinating Mrs." 
show that specific training in ¢he 
field is not the criterion of suc- 
cess, but rather, first-handknowl- 
edge of an area and, above all, 
"a love of sharing with others 
our unique opportunities." 

The Bureau's ideal is to in- 
clude among its numbers at least 
one person recently returned from 
every country in which we have 
served abroad. The need for 
speakers is constant, with per- 
sons who have been in the Far 
East, South America and Africa 
in greatest demand at the moment. 
The Bureau is constantly seeking 
volunteers, though each should 
understand that her services may 
not always be utilizedimmediately, 
either because the area from which 
she has come may not be asked for 
or because her particular knowl- 
edge may not lend itself toa speci- 
fic situation at a specific time. 
Anyone interested in the endeavor 
should, however, get in touch with 
Mrs. Rutter, via the AAFSW, P.O. 
Box 4931, Washington 8, D.C. 


CSC Gives Women 
Added Job Rights 


Women in Federal service, who 
last summer scored big gains in 
hiring and promotion rights, have 
been given additional rights under 
recent changes in Civil Service 
Commission regulations. 

One change forbids agencies to 
bring adverse actions against em- 
ployees if the action is based on 
sex discrimination. 

Other changes assure women that 
when reduction in force is neces- 
sary, their retention standing will 
be based on their qualifications, 
ability, veteran preference, and 
tenure in comparison with all em- 
ployees, and not just in compari- 
son with other women. This means 
two-way protection against 
women being singled out for lay- 
off. 

First, sex cannot be used as a 
basis for putting a specific job on 
the block unless the position con- 
cerned is one which the Com- 
mission has previously approved 
for one sex only. 

Second, when a woman cannot 
be retained in her own job, she 
may have a right to "bump" into 
some other job. Except in the few 
jobs which the Commission has 
approved for one sex only, shecan 
bump any person whom she out- 
ranks in the retention standings. 
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SHE COLLECTS VIP SIGNATURES 


Miss Duke Reigns Over 


The Treaty Signing Room 


TREATY SIGNER AND CUSTODIAN--Former Portuguese Ambassador Luis Esteves Fernandez 
signs Articles of Agreement of the International Monetary Fund at the place indicated by Virginia 
Duke, the Department's Treaty Depository Officer. Many of the most important multilateral treaties 
concluded during the past twenty years have been entrusted to the Department's care. 


IRGINIA DUKE is not an ordi- 

nary autograph collector. Her 
collection of signatures though 
would leave seasoned autograph 
hounds baying with envy. 

As the Department's Treaty De- 
positary Officer—a unique position 
in government—she arranges and 
supervises the signing of multi- 
lateral treaties, agreements, con- 
ventions and other international 
documents entrusted to the U.S. 
Government. 

When several nations negotiate 
a treaty, the vivacious Miss Duke 
explains, it's the custom that one 
of them or an international or- 
ganization take custody of the 
treaty and perform the admin- 
istrative duties involved in open- 
ing it for signature. 

The U.S. first stepped into this 
role in 1897, Miss Duke says, but 
until 1942 was entrusted with only 
26 treaties. Since that date, she 
adds, the U.S, has become de- 
positary of 98 treaties, conven- 
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tions, 
receives 
year. 

Among the treaties held by the 
Department, acting as this coun- 
try's depositary agency, are many 
of the most important concluded 
in the post war era. They include 
the Charter of the United Nations, 
the Articles of Agreement of the 
International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, the 
International Civil Aviation Con- 
vention, the North Atlantic Treaty, 
the Treaty of Peace with Japan, 
the Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, and the 
Antarctic Treaty. 

Encased separately in gold- 
inscribed leather bindings, they 
are kept inthe Department's treaty 
vaults. 

The multilateral treaties are 
signed in the plainly decorated 
Treaty Signing Room on the fifth 
floor of the Department. Here 


and agreements and now 
about three or four a 


ambassadors and other states- 
men—accredited with full powers 
and authority by their govern- 
ments—add their signatures to 
those treaties given to the De- 
partment's care. Miss Duke has 
helped obtain scores of these sig- 
natures. 

Securing them within the time 
limit imposed by the treaty, some- 
times requires Miss Duke to dis- 
play more tact, patience and for- 
titude than a hostess at a dip- 
lomatic reception. 

The 1962 International Wheat 
Agreement, for example, was held 
open for signature, as provided in 
the Agreement, for less than four 
weeks. Early ratification and sig- 
nature were essential if the Agree- 
ment was to go into force before 
the new wheat crop season began, 


In this pressing period, Miss 
Duke maintained almost daily con- 
tact with about 40 diplomatic mis- 
sions in Washington, advising them 
and answering questions on mat- 
ters of protocol and procedures to 
ensure the required signatures and 
ratifications in time to meet the 
treaty's deadline. She also had 
lithographed true copies of the 
Agreement prepared, certified and 
transmitted to each of the govern- 
ments concerned.immediately fol- 
lowing the signing period and 
simultaneously kept these govern- 
ments and the International Wheat 
Council in London informed of 
developments. Acting as a one 
woman international secretariat, 
Miss Duke gave guidance which 
enabled most of the countries 
concerned to sign and ratify the 
Agreement in the time specified. 

Like any good hostess, Miss 
Duke must know who has been 
invited—in this instance, to be- 
come party to a treaty. She is 
sometimes put in the delicate 
position of turning ineligible gov- 
ernments away for reasons given 
in the treaty, or of declining to 
accept an improper instrument 
presented for deposit. 

Because of the diplomatic sen- 
Sitivity of her position, and the 
legal relationship resulting from 
the acceptance of an instrument 
for deposit, fumbling or rejecting 
one that is valid or accepting one 
that is inadequate would be the 
source of embarrassment to the 
United States. 

Miss Duke, with her intelligence, 
tact and warm dignity, was con- 
sidered a "natural" for this posi- 
tion when she first applied for it 
seven years ago. A graduate, mag- 
na cum laude, of the College o: 
Notre Dame in Baltimore, she 
readily acquired ability in the 
procedures and obligations of the 
Department's depositary role. 
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GENEROUS GIFTS REQUESTED 


Secretary Rusk Asks Support 


Of Health, Crusade Appeals 


ECRETARY Rusk, Chairman of 

the Department's annual cam- 
paign on behalf of the National 
Health Agencies and the Federal 
Service Joint Crusade, has urged 
all employees of the Department 
and the Foreign Service to ''give 
generously" in the current drive, 
which began on March l, 

The Secretary's remarks were 
read at a kickoff rally for Area 
Chairmen and Keymen, held in the 
West Auditorium on February 26, 
by William H, Orrick, Jr., Deputy 
Under Secretary for Adminis- 
tration and Vice Chairman of the 
Campaign. Mr, Orrick also con- 
veyed the Secretary's regrets for 
being unable to attend the meeting 
in person, 

"The Secretary was called away 
at the last moment," Mr. Orrick 
told his audience, "but he thought 


Some Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen of the 
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so much of this meeting that he 
prepared a talk," 

Other speakers included Fred- 

erick R. Carson, 
a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer, who 
is Campaign Co- 
ordinator, 
Mr. Orrick told 
campaign work- 
ers that "itis a 
matter of con- 
siderable impor- 
tance in the De- 
partment and in- 
Mr. Carson deed in the coun- 
try that no family is free from the 
tragedy of disease." 

He reviewed the vital work of the 
National Health Agencies--Ameri- 
can Heart Association, American 
Cancer Society, Muscular Dystro- 

(Continued on next page) 
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phy Associations of America, Na- 
tional Multiple Sclerosis Society, 
National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, andthe United 
Cerebral Palsy Associations. 

The Deputy Under Secretary 
lauded the role of these service 
organizations, and citedthe magni- 
tude of the problem which they 
face. 

"One out of 16 Americans has 
heart or circulatory disease,'' he 
said. "Two hundred and fifty 
thousand children have muscular 
dystrophy. A half million adults 
have multiple sclerosis. Morethan 
815,000 Americans have cancer, 
Every 53 minutes a child is born 
in the United States with cerebral 
palsy." 

Mr. Orrick pointed out that the 
Department is ''very much inter- 
ested" in the work of Radio Free 
Europe, CARE, and the American- 
Korean Foundation, the agencies 
which will benefit from the Joint 
Crusade, 


He urged the campaign workers 
to seek "a high level of partici- 
pation--if possible up to 100 per- 
cent.'' He also lauded employees 
for their ''generous contributions" 
to the United Givers Fund appeal 
last fall, which reached 151% of 
the quota, and spurred the keymen 
to make the current drive equally 
successful, 

The Department's drive is part 
of a Government-wide campaign 
in support of the National Health 
Agencies, The campaign is author- 
ized and endorsed by President 
Kennedy, who told 1500 Govern- 
ment campaign workers in a 
message at a rally on February 
19, ''Those who are engaged in the 
work of the National Health Agen- 
cies should count themselves 
privileged to have a part inanout- 
standing human endeavor," 

The on-the-job appeal is headed 
by Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy, Vice President Lyndon B, 
Johnson is Honorary Chairmanand 
Secretary Rusk is an Honorary 
Vice Chairman of the Federal cam- 
paign. 

The Attorney General has called 
upon the campaign workers to make 
the 1963 appeal the most success- 
ful campaign in anunbroken annual 
series of successful drives. Al- 
though the campaign has no speci- 
fic dollar goal, campaign leaders 
are hopeful that the Washington 
area appeal will exceed $500,000 
this year. 


A total of 10,278 competitive 
civil-service exams were held 
throughout Government in 1962, 


Telegrams Given 


New Status Labels 


The Department has 
adopted a new system of 
telegraphic precedence dese 
ignators, All designators 
presently inuse are dropped, 
including NIACT, 

The new designators, in 
order of precedence, are 
FLASH, EMERGENCY, 
OPERATIONAL IMME- 
DIATE, PRIORITY and ROU-= 
TINE, 

The new system coincides 
with that of the Department of 
Defense, except that a sixth 
designator—DEF ERRED— 
they use will not be used by 
the Department of State. 
Messages which the Defense 
Department would classify 
under this heading normally 
would be sent by Airgram, 


ASUNCION--Ambassador William P. Snow (left) 
presents a letter of commendation and a check 
for $85 to Michael Billick, Communications 
Supervisor, in recognition of a suggestion 
for improvement of communications operations. 


Phone Credit Cards 
Issued to Executives 


Telephone credit cards have 
been issued to Department execue- 
tives permitting them to place offi- 
cial long-distance calls whenever 
they are away from their office, 

The Credit Card number is keyed 
to register charges against the of- 
fice telephone extension, The cards 
may be used to place calls from 
the Washington area or any point 
within the United States to any 
stateside or overseas location. 
It can also be used to place calls 
from overseas points to the U.S. 
where the local telephone company 
is allied with the British Broad- 
casting Company. 


Jamison Assumes 


Duties at SACLANT 


NORFOLK 


Foreign Service Officer Edward 
A. Jamison has assumed the post 
of Director of Politico-Military 
Affairs on the staff of Admiral 
Robert L. Denni- 
son, USN, NATO's 
Supreme Allied 
Commander At- 
lantic here. 

He reports to 
his new duties 
from the Council 
of the Organi- 
zation of Ameri- 
can States where 
he served as Al- 
ternate U.S. Rep- 
resentative. 


Mr. Jamison 


In 1960 Mr. Jamison served as 
Director of the Office of Inter- 
American Regional Political Af- 
fairs. 


Sakell Writes on 
Foreign Service 


Careers in the Foreign Service, 
a new book by Achilles N, Sakell, 
analyzes opportunities for careers 


in the diplomatic and consular 
corps both here and abroad, 


The book, one of a series on 
"Careers for Tomorrow," pub- 
lished by Henry Z, Walck, Inc., 
New York, comprehensively 
sketches the his- 
tory of the Fore 
eign Service, its 
organization and 
functions, 

Advantages and 
disadvantages of 
living abroad are 
discussedinan ate 
tempt by the au- 
thor to give as 
broad a career 
picture as pos- Dr. Sokell 
sible to guide his readers, 


A bibliography and samples of 
Foreign Service examination ques- 
tions are useful supplements to the 
text. 

Dr. Sakell, a former teacher of 
political science and international 
law, is presently an information of- 
ficer in AID and has served ina 
similar capacity inthe Department 
of State. He has lectured on inter- 
national law at the Foreign Service 
Institute, George Washington Uni- 
versity and the National War Col- 
lege. 
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Lateral Entry Regulations 


Prescribed in Circular 


LIGIBILITY requirements gov- 

erning Foreign Service officer 
appointments, and regulations on 
appointment of FSO's by lateral 
entry, were revised last month. 

The changes supplement the De- 
partment's announcement of new 
recruitment and lateral entrance 
policies (See September, 1962, 
News Letter), 

In a circular dated February 7, 
the Department cited the amend- 
ments to the Code of Federal Regu- 
lations. 

Concerning eligibility for ap- 
pointment as a Foreign Service of- 
ficer the new regulation states: 

''No person shall be eligible for 
appointment as a Foreign Service 
officer unless he has demonstrated 
his loyalty to the Government of 
the United States and his attach- 
ment to the principles of the Con- 
stitution, and unless he has been 
a citizen of the United States for 
at least 10 years and, if married, 
is married to a citizen of the 
United States. The religion, race 
and political affiliations of a can- 
didate will not be considered in 
designations, examinations or cer- 
tifications."' 

On lateral entry, dealing with 
appointments to classes above 
class 7, the circular notes thatthe 
"basic purpose of the lateral entry 
program is to provide the Foreign 
Service with skills and abilities 
in short supply so that changing 
requirements can be promptly 
met." 

The program aims "'to enrich 
and stimulate the Foreign Service 
with insights, techniques, experi- 
ences, and differences of outlook 
and attitude possessed by able and 
mature men and women in other 
lines of endeavor." 

According to the circular the 
Office of Personnel ''shall deter- 
mine, at least annually, the num- 
ber of lateral appointments, by 
field of competence and class 
level." 

Qualifications for appointment 
by lateral entry are as follows: 

"(1) On the date of application 
each applicant for lateral appoint- 
ment shall be under age 55. 

"(2) Each applicant shall have 
completed at least 3 years of serv- 
ice (4 years if under age 31) ina 
position of responsibility inaFed- 
eral Government agency or agen- 
cies. For this purpose, a position 
of responsibility is defined as a 
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position in the Foreign Service 
Reserve above class 8, intheFor- 
eign Service Staff above class 12, 
in the Departmental service above 
GS-8, or an equivalent position in 
another Federal Government agen- 
cy or in the Armed Forces of the 
United States, with duties and re- 
sponsibilities similar or reason- 
ably related to those of a Foreign 
Service officer in terms of knowl- 
edge, skills, and abilities." 

Applications for lateral appoint- 
ment will be accepted at any time 
and the Board of Examiners for 
the Foreign Service will schedule 
examinations from time to timeas 
the needs of the Service require. 
Applicants should complete Stand- 
ard Form 57 and Form DSP-34 
and send them to the Board of 
Examiners. 


DACOR to Elect 


Board Members 


Eight new members will be 
elected to the Board of Gover- 
nors at the annual meeting of 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers 
Retired (DACOR) on April 29. 

Ballots have been mailed to 
both Active and Associate Mem- 
bers of DACOR, a non-profit as- 
sociation of retired and active of- 
ficers of the U.S. Foreign Serv- 
ice and other officials dealing 
with foreign affairs. 

Only Active Members in good 
standing may vote for the new 
Governors, whose terms expire 
in 1966. 

Signed ballots may be cast in 
person at the meeting or mailed 
in ample time to be counted be- 
fore the ballot box closes at 5:00 
p-m. on April 29, officials said. 
Ballots should be mailed to Ballot— 
Dacor, 1718 H Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C, 

The Board of Governors, in- 
cluding the eight newly elected 
members, will meet in May to 
elect officers for the coming year. 


More than 50,500 Federal em- 
ployees retired during the year 
ended June 30, 1962. Of these, 
nearly 46,500 were immediate an- 


nuitants and over 4,000 deferred 
annuitants. 


Facts, Not Fancy, 
About Your Job 


The Office of Personnel will answer questions 
which have general interest for all readers. 
To appear in this column, questions should 
be addressed to Miss Idris Rossell, PER. 
Answers will be furnished by officers with 
direct responsibility in the area involved. 


Q. I hear via the grapevine that 
my next post will be with AID, Is 
there any way I canavoid being as- 
signed outside of the Department or 
the Foreign Service? 

A, Why try to avoid it? You're 
lucky to have the chance, Because 
of the nature of their operations, 
our sister foreign affairs agencies, 
AID, USIA, and the Peace Corps, 
provide officers an opportunity to 
gain experience in program de- 
velopment and execution which they 
might never be able to get except 
as DCMs. What's more, the Selec- 
tion Board precepts give special 
credit to officers who have served 
with another agency. So take the 
job ... you'll expand your abilities, 
discover new talents, and your 
career will take care of itself! 

Q. 1 have several questions 
about home leave: 

l) What is the minimum 
charge for home leave? 

2) How much home leave can 
an employee accumulate? 

3) Can anemployee be paid in 
a lump-sum for home leave? 
A, This is one of the 'mostfre- 

quently asked questions" in the 
Leave and Retirement Section(Rm, 
1249, Ext. 6277), Here are their 
answers: 

1) The minimum charge for 
home leave is one day. 

2) Home leave is accue- 
mulated without limitation and is 
available for use in succeeding 
years, 

3) Unused home leave cannot 
be the basis of any terminal 
leave or lump-sum payment. 
Q. I am a Clerk-Typist, GS-4, 

and have been in the Department of 
State for 8 years, I can't seem to 
get a promotion, Can you tell me 
what to do? 

A, Without knowing more about 
you- and your job, it is difficult to 
give you an answer, However, I 
suggest you have a"hearttoheart" 
talk with your supervisor, Ifthisis 
not possible, then call the Wash- 
ington Placement Office (Rm, 2239, 
Ext. 6251) and/or Esther Rice 
(Rm, 1047-A, Ext, 6896) inCareer 
Development and Counseling. Tell 
them you want to discuss how you 
can be promoted and they will 
arrange an appointment for you, 

IDRIS ROSSELL 
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R & P Changes 





The following regulations and 
procedures were issuedas Foreign 
Affairs Manual Circulars (FAMC) 
or revisions of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Manual (FAM) and Foreign 
Affairs Handbooks (FAH). A letter 
following the reference number of 
a FAMC indicates the circular was 
distributed only within the Depart- 
ment. 

The consular districts of the 
Consulate at Ibadan and of the Em- 
bassy at Lagos, Nigeria were re- 
delineated. (FAMC 101) 

A joint State, AID, USIA, ACDA 
Circular implements the provis- 
ions of Executive Order 10964 on 
the automatic, time-phased down- 
grading, declassification and de- 
control of classified and admin- 
istratively controlled documents. 


(F AMC 102) 
An Advisory Committee on In- 


ternational Business Problems 
was established to advise on the 
handling, by the Department andits 
Missions, of specific business 
problems confronting American 
firms abroad. (FAMC 102B) 

New eligibility requirements 
governing Foreign Service officer 
appointments, and regulations on 
the appointment of Foreign Serv- 
ice officers by lateral entry to 
classes above class 7 were listed 
in a supplement to FAMC No. 68. 
(FAMC 103) 

Employees were informed ofthe 
establishment of a manpower plan- 
ning task force to acton the recom- 
mendations of the Herter Com- 
mittee. This task force is Depart- 
mental in scope and membership, 
as distinct from the five task 
forces previously established on 
an interagency basis. (FAMC 104) 

Announcement was made of the 
establishment of consulates at 
Oran and Constantine, Algeria, 
and the limits of the consular 


Districts of Algiers, Oran and 
Constantine were defined. (FAMC 
105) 

FAMC 105A _ established the 


order of precedence and criteria 
for the use of the Diplomatic 
Functions Area, auditoriums, and 
the International Conferences Area 
of the Department. 

Guidelines on calls and calling 
cards were stated in 2 FAH 350. 
They include additional illustra- 
tions and new provisions on the 
use of calling cards by officers 
assigned to special missions, of- 
ficers assigned to more than one 
post, retired officers, etc. (TL: 
GEN:H-1 and TL:GEN-15) 

The requirement that posts 
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maintain a Miscellaneous Records 
Book was eliminated (2 FAM 170). 
Guidelines for alternative main- 
tenance of information formerly 
recorded in the Miscellaneous 
Records Book were provided. (TL: 
GEN-16) 

In compliance with Section 513 
of the Foreign Service Act, which 
provides that ''the Secretary shall 
define the limits of consular juris- 
dictions,'' Subchapter 050 of Vol- 
ume 2, Foreign Affairs Manual 
(2 FAM 050), was revised to pro- 
vide a current listing of consular 
districts. This issuance codified 
numerous changes in consular 
jurisdictions previously announced 
by Foreign Affairs Manual Cir- 
culars. (TL:GEN-17) 

Revised procedures onthe prep- 
aration and use of operations 
memoranda were included in 5 FAH 
240, Procedures and Guides. Sub- 
ject headings ''Armed Forces Per- 
sonal Matters,'' and ''Communi- 
cations" were eliminated and new 
subject headings '"' Biographic Reg- 
ister and Foreign Service List,'' 
"Courier and Pouch," 'Crypto- 
graphy,'' ''Telecommunications," 
"Trade Fairs,'' and ''Transporta- 
tion'' were added.(TL:CR:H-1) 

5 FAM 234 (Foreign Service) 
and 5 FAM 1434.7 (Department) 
were revised to provide that, when 
feasible, circular airgrams calling 
for written representation to host 
governments should be accom- 
panied by a draft note whichcan be 
adapted by the posts. By this pro- 
cedure the posts will save time in 
the preparation of notes tothe host 
governments. (TL:CR-1006 and 
TL:CR-13) 

Volume 4, Financial Manage- 
ment (4 FAM 820), was revised 
to codify the provisions of CW- 
6752 dated February 26, 1962, 
which eliminated the requirement 
that a monthly report of accounts 
receivable be submitted to the 
Department and substituted there- 
fore, an annual report. Section 
461.1-2 was added to provide for 
the giving of receipts for unused 
transportation tickets when they 
are surrendered to the admin- 
istrative officer prior to the sub- 
mission of atravel reimbursement 
claim. A copy of the receipt is 
submitted with the travel claim 
in lieu of the unused tickets. (TL: 
FIN-31) 

The first uniform regulation 
under the State/AID/USIA pro- 
gram for achieving maximum pos- 
sible uniformity of regulations and 
procedures was released as 4 


FAM 556, Allotments of Pay. This 
material was completely revisedto 
reflect the regulations of the Civil 
Service Commission, and to exer- 
cise the authority contained in the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended. The new regulations per- 
mit local employees to make al- 
lotments when approved by the 
authorizing officer, and permit 
employees to allot the net salary 
due them after all authorized de- 
ductions have been made without 
specifying the amount. (TL:FIN- 
29) 

The requirement that a SF- 
1096, Schedule of Voucher Deduc- 
tions, be prepared and attached 
to payroll vouchers was elimi- 
nated from 4 FAM 557. (TL:FIN- 
30) 

Regulations on attendance and 
leave (3 FAM 400) of Foreign 
Service employees were updated. 
The procedures and guides were 
noted in Volume 3 (3 FAH 400) 
of the Handbook of Procedures 
and Guides. (TL:PER-56 and TL: 
PER:H-2) 

Regulations and Procedures on 
attendance and leave (3 FAM 1400 
and 3 FAH 1400) of Departmental 
employees were separated and up- 
dated. (TL:PER-1018 and TL: 
PER:H-1001) 

Volume 10, Economic Affairs, 
Foreign Affairs Manual (10 FAM 
373), was revised to include guid- 
ance for the preparation of sta- 
tistical, repetitive and alert re- 
ports on petroleum and natural 
gas. (TL:ECON-5) 

Subchapters 530 and 750 of the 
Department Manual of Organiza- 
tion were revised to reflect the 
current organizational structure 
and responsibilities of the Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research (TL: 
O-81) and the Office of the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Budget 
and Finance. (TL:O-82) 


F.S. Amendments 


Submitted to Hill 


A series of proposed 
amendments to the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 were sub- 
mitted to the Congress by the 
Department last month. 

The suggested changes are 
similar to the amendments 
which failed of enactment last 
year. The proposed legisla- 
tion will be detailed in the 
April issue of the News 
Letter. 
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Raymond C. Miller Dies; 
Former Inspector General 


Raymond C, Miller, 67, former 
Inspector General of the Foreign 
Service, died in San Antonio on 
February 15, 

Mr. Miller, who retiredfrom the 
Foreign Service in 1960, servedin 
many posts abroad and in the De- 
partment. He began his Govern- 
ment careerin 1925as Trade Com- 
missioner in Paris, 


He later served as Assistant 
Commercial Attache in Paris, 
Commercial Attache in Brussels 
and Luxembourg, 
and in various U.S, 
Government agen- 
cies in Washing- 
ton, including the 
Agricultural Ad- 
justment Admin- 
istration, Import- 
Export Bank, and 
the U.S, Depart- 





ment of Com- 

merce. 

He joined the Mr. Miller 
Foreign Service Auxiliary in 


1944 and was assigned as an ad- 
viser on economic affairs at Brus- 
sels, He became Economic Coun- 
selor in Brussels and Luxembourg 
(1945), The following year he was 
transferred to the Foreign Serv- 
ice as an FSR and in 1947 he was 
appointed as FSO, Class 1. 


Mr. Miller was Counselor of 
Economic Affairs in Brussels 
during 1947 and then was on loan 
to the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration in Belgium in 1948, 
He served in the Department in 
1949 and was detailed to the U.S, 
Department of Commerce, 

Appointed a Career Minister in 
1951, Mr, Miller was assigned to 
Paris the following year. He was 
named a Foreign Service Inspector 
in 1953, Chief Inspector of the For- 
eign Service Inspection Corps in 
1954, and Inspector General in 
1957, 

Mr, Miller was born in Vin- 
cennes, Ind., in 1895, and received 
a bachelor's degree from the Uni- 
versity of Indiana in 1916, a 
master's degree from Catholic 
University in Washington in 1917, 
and a master's degree in Foreign 
Service from Georgetown Uni- 
versity in 1923, He served as a 
captain in the U.S, Army during 
World War I, 

Before entering Government 
service Mr, Miller was amanager 
of motion picture theaters, 

He is survived by his wife, 
Marjorie, of San Antonio; two sons, 
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F, Brett of Washington, D.C,, who 
is stationed with the Agency for 
International Development, and J, 
Donald, stationed in Leopoldville, 
with the U.S, Information Service, 
He also leaves his mother, Mrs. 
Frank A, Miller, of Lakeland, 
Fla, 


Mrs. Elese Cheeseborough 


Mrs. Elese Cheeseborough, a 
secretary in the International Af- 
fairs Section of the U.S. Mission 
to the United Nations in New York, 
died at her home on February 3. 

Mrs. Cheeseborough had served 
with the U.S. Mission for almost 
14 years. She was employed as a 
secretary in the 
Reproduction, Ad- 
ministrative, and 
Political Affairs 
Sections before 
moving to the In- 
ternational Af- 
fairs Section in 
1955. 

A valued staff 
member, Mrs. 
Cheeseborough 
was well known to Mes. Cheeseborough 
General Assembly delegates and 
advisers. 

Surviving are her daughter, Ellen 
Judith, 13; her husband, Ralph, 
her parents, two sisters, and a 
brother. 





George G. Riddiford 


George G. Riddiford, 67, for 
many years an Employee Counsel- 
or and Employee Relations Officer 
in the State Department, died on 
March 4 at George Washington 
University Hospital, Washington, 
D.C, 


Mr. Riddiford joined the Depart- 
ment in November 1923 and re- 
tired on December 31, 1960. He 
received many awards and com- 
mendations, including the Depart- 
ment's 30-year-award for loyal 
and commendable service. 


He was widely known throughout 
the Department and the Foreign 
Service. As Employee Relations 
Officer he was assigned to the For- 
eign Service Lounge inthe Depart- 
ment and assisted both new and 
veteran Foreign Service officers 


with various from 


problems, 
signing them in to helping them 
with moving and packing problems. 


Mr. Riddiford held many po- 
sitions in the Department, prin- 
cipally in the field of employee 
counseling. For 22 years he served 
in the Foreign Service Administra- 
tion of the Department as Clerk, 
Senior Clerk, and later as Ad- 
ministrative Assistant. 

In 1957 Mr. Riddiford was named 
Employee Relations Officer in the 
Office of Personnel (POD) andwas 
assigned to Foreign Service Wel- 
fare. He held this position when 
he retired. 

Mr. Riddiford was born in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on January 24, 1896. 
He attended the University of Ohio 
in Cincinnati and George Wash- 
ington University Law School in 
Washington. 

Mr. Riddiford is survived byhis 
wife, the former Marion Overby, 
of 2205 California Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C., and a sister, 
Mrs. Mima Pollitt, 2913 Que 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Department Lauded 


For UGF Effort 


Postmaster General J, Ed- 
ward Day, Chairman of the 
Government Unit in the 7th 
Annual United Givers Fund 
Campaign, has praised the 
Department and its em- 
ployees for their ''excellent"' 
record in the recent drive. 

In a letter to Secretary 
Rusk on February 1 the 
Postmaster General wrote: 

"The 151.3% of quota at- 
tained by your Agency is 
truly excellent. May I thank 
you personally for your sup- 
port and hope you will con- 
vey my gratitude to your 
associates." 

As of January 10, pres- 
ent and retired employees 
of the Department and the 
Foreign Service contributed 
a total of $166,472.68 to the 
United Givers Fund, accord- 
ing to Eric E, Oulashin, Po- 
litical-Military Adviser, 
AF, who served as Coordi- 
nator of the Department's 
UGF campaign, 

Retirees and overseas em- 
ployees contributed $75,- 
766.24 of the total collected 
although they were not in- 
cluded in the Department's 
quota. 








Secretary’s Office 


Arnold L, Zempel has been as- 
signed to serve in the Department 
as Deputy Coordinator of Inter- 
national Labor Affairs. Mr. Zem- 
pel's previous assignment was with 
USRO-Paris. 

William H. Bray has beentrans- 
ferred from Baghdad to assist the 
Special Assistant for Countering 
Communist Strategy, Office of the 
Under Secretary for Political Af- 
fairs (M). 

Robert M, Marr, Executive As- 
sistant to Norris Haselton, the 
Inspector General, has been re- 
designated as Executive Officer of 


the Foreign Service Inspection 
Corps. 
The third Interdepartmental 


Field Visit Team under the chair- 
manship of Tyler Thompson, Di- 
rector General of the Foreign 
Service, began service during Feb- 
ruary and left Washington for field 
visits in Africa on February 26, 
Previous teams were chaired by 





LAGOS--G. Mennen Williams, Assistant Secretary of State for African 
Affairs, during his recent three-week trip to Africa, stopped off in 
Ikenne, Western Nigeria, with Ambassador Joseph Palmer III to visit 
the Mayflower School founded by Tai Solarin. The secondary school 
is being constructed by Mr. Solarin ard his students with the 
Shown left to right 
Palmer, Mrs. Meagher, Mrs. Williams, Dave Hibbard, Peace Corps 


help of Peace Corps volunteers. 
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Notes on Bureaw Activities 


Ambassador Byroade and former 
Ambassador Draper. 


African Affairs 


During the month of February, 
G. Mennen Williams, Assistant 
Secretary of State for African Af- 
fairs, made a trip to Africa, He 
was accompanied by O, Rudolph 
Aggrey, Deputy Public Affairs Ad- 
viser, and Jesse M. MacKnight, 
Deputy Director, Office of Eastern 
and Southern African Affairs, Fol- 
lowing his trip with Governor 
Williams, Mr. MacKnight made a 
tour of posts in Southern Africa, 

Among the Chiefs of Mission 
visiting the Bureau last month 
were: Philip M. Kaiser, Ambassa- 
dor to Senegal, and William J. 
Porter, Ambassador to Algeria. 

Claude G. Ross, Deputy Director 
of the Office of African and Mala- 
gasy Union Affairs, attendeda Con- 
ference in Leopoldville of the 
United Nations Economic Com- 











mission for Africa, After the con- 
ference, he was scheduled to visit 
the following posts: Brazzaville, 
Libreville, Cotonou, Niamey, 
Abidjan, Dakar, and Nouakchott, 

Raymond E, Gonzalez, Assistant 
Officer in Charge, Algeria, re- 
cently returned from a visit to Al- 
giers, which he madeinconnection 
with Assistant Secretary Williams! 
African trip. 

George Dolgin, Counselor of 
Embassy for Economic Affairs, 
Lagos, has returned to his post 
after consultation in the Depart- 
ment. 

Transferred to the Bureau re- 
cently were the following: Thomas 
A. Thoreson, Madrid to the Office 
of West Coast and Malian Affairs 
(AFW) as Assistant Officer in 


Charge, Nigerian Affairs; Edward 
W. Mulcahy, Salisbury to the Office 
of Eastern and Southern African 
Affairs as Officer in Charge, Rho- 
desian Affairs, and Peter A, Poole, 
Phnom Penh to AFW as Assistant 
to Officer in Charge, Sierra Leone, 


Volunteer; Governor Williams, John Meagher, American Consul at 


Ibadan; Mr. Solarin, Raymond Porrott, Acting Peace Corps Di- 
rector, Nigeria; Ambassador Palmer, John Kizler, Political Of- 
ficer, American Embassy, and William Kontos, Deputy Director, 
USAID, Nigeria. Governor Williams’ itinerary included Algeria, 
are Mrs. Nigeria, Republic of Congo--Leopoldville, Southern Rhodesia, 
Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and the United Arab Republic. 
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The following transfers within 
African posts have been made: 
Bayard King, from Algiers to 
Bamako as Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion, 

Other overseas transfers in- 
clude the following: Alfred F, Dai- 
boch from the Department/FSI to 
Libreville as FSO (General); Ed- 
ward B. Fenstermacher from Addis 
Ababa to the Department's Bureau 
of European Affairs; John W. Foley 
from Cairo to Accra as Economic 
Officer; Gerard J, Levesque from 
Conakry to Vienna; Vahn Lordigan 
from the Department to Rabat as 
General Services Officer; Karl 
Mautner, from the Department to 
Khartoum as Political Officer; 
Donald Meyers from the Depart- 
ment/FSI to Conakry as Political 
Officer, and Oliver Troxel, Jr., 
from the Department to Accra as 
Deputy Chief of Mission. 


European Affairs 


Foy D. Kohler, United States 
Ambassador to the U,S,S,R, and 
former Assistant Secretary of 
State for European Affairs, was in 
Washington January 30 for his first 
period of consultation since heas- 
sumed his duties at Moscow last 
September, He returnedto Moscow 
on February 14 via New York and 
Copenhagen, 

Also on consultation in the De- 
partment during February were 
Ambassadors David K, E, Bruce, 
Great Britain, and Walter C, Dow- 
ling, Germany, 

Frank G, Siscoe, Director ofthe 
Soviet and Eastern European Ex- 
changes Staff, heading a group of 
government representatives inter- 
ested in various specific fields of 
exchanges, began discussions in 
Moscow February 15 of first-year 
performance and second-year 





plans under the 1962-63 U.S, - 
U.S.S.R, Exchange Agreement, It 
is specifically provided in the 
agreement that such a review and 
planning session shall take place 
upon completion of the first year 
covered by the agreement, 

The Office of Atlantic Political 
and Military Affairs reports the 
following: Lewis Junior of Atlantic 
Political and Military Affairs 
(RPM) has been temporarily as- 
signed as Special Assistant to Am- 
bassador Livingston T. Merchant 
and will travel with Ambassador 
Merchant during his negotiations 
on a NATOmultilateral force, John 
Conroy of RPM is the Department 
of State representative on a De- 
partment of Defense briefing team 
currently visiting NATO capitals, 
Herbert Spielman of RPM was in 
Paris from February 11 toFebru- 
ary 17as State Department Adviser 
to Dr, I, I, Rabi at a meeting of the 
NATO Science Committee, 

Suzanne Williams Ryerson will 
leave the Office of Soviet Union Af- 
fairs shortly to accompany her 
husband, William Ryerson, to Ber- 
lin where he has been assigned as 
Staff Aide to the principal State 
Department officer in the divided 
city. Mrs. Ryerson has served for 
over a year and a half in the 
Economic Section of the Office. 

Rene A, Lutz, formerly with the 
Department of Commerce, has 
been assigned to Zurich as Com- 
mercial Officer, 

Robert C, Mudd, formerly inthe 
Office of Eastern European Af- 
fairs, has departed for a tour of 
duty with the Department of De- 
fense under the State-Defense Ex- 
change Program, 

Normand Redden has been as- 
signed to Naples as Visa Officer. 

Wilbur P, Chase has been as- 
signed to Ottawa as Consular Offi- 


cer, 


COMMENDABLE SERVICE--William R. Tyler, Assistant Secretary for European Affairs, is shown 
as he presents Outstanding Performance Awards to members of the Bureau. Left to right are 
Barbora L. Hoy, Mary C. Karolick, Teresa E. Pietroski, Mr. Tyler, Bobbie J. Sarsfield, 
Marguerite L. Tise, Barbara Williams, and Elwood Williams III, West German Desk Officer. 
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Robert E, Barbour has been as- 
signed to the Office of Western 
European Affairs. 

Thomas W, Fina has beentrans- 
ferred to Brussels (USEC) as 
Economic Officer, 

Justie E, Gist has beenassigned 
to Sofia as Administrative Officer. 

Walter G. Walcavich has been 
assigned to Stockholm as Consular 
Officer, 

William M. Shepard, formerly 
with USIA, has been transferredto 
Paris (NATO) as Information Offi- 
cer, 

Everett Briggs has been trans- 
ferred to Lisbon as Political Offi- 
cer, 

Edward B, Fenstermacher has 
joined the staff of the Office of the 
Executive Director as a Post 
Management Officer, Western 
European Area, 

Gerard J, Levesque has been 
assigned to Vienna as General 
Services Officer. 

Dorothy J. Dugan has been as- 
signed to Montreal as Consular 
Officer. 

Herbert S. Malin will report for 
duty with the Office of Eastern 
European Affairs. 

Warren H, Card has been as- 
signed to Reykjavik as Adminis- 
trative Officer, 


Far Eastern Affairs 


Richard B. Andrews has been 
assigned as General Services Of- 
ficer at Djakarta, replacing Jesse 
D. McElroy. 

Miss Katherine Cushing has as- 
sumed her new duties as Political 
Officer at Vientiane. 

Stanley Wagenheim has assumed 
the duties of Budget, Fiscal and 
Disbursing Officer at Canberra, 
replacing Leon Pukach. 

Joseph Aromhime has assumed 
the duties of Budget, Fiscal and 
Disbursing Specialist at Welling- 
ton, replacing Paul F. Isola. 

Curtis B. Brooks has been as- 
signed as Visa Officer at Hong 
Kong, replacing Stephen L. Wailes. 

Miss Mary J. Curley has as- 
sumed the duties of Personnel 
Assistant at Saigon. 

John H. Wilde has beenassigned 
as Consular Officer at Perth. 

Ronald P. Myers has been as- 
sigried to Seoul under the Junior 
Officer Program. 

Warren Wills has been trans- 
ferred from Tokyo to Fukuoka as 
Administrative Officer. 

Robert M. Runitz has been as- 
signed to Sapporo under the Junior 
Officer Program. 

John P,. Call, General Services 
Officer, Canberra, was in the De- 
partment on consultation during 
January prior to home leave and 
return to post. 
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Richard J. Smith has been as- 
signed to Nagoya under the Junior 
Officer Program. 

Sheldon S. Owitz, Medical Tech- 
nician, Kabul, has been assigned 
to Phnom Penh. 

Donald J. Colin has been as- 
signed to Fukuoka under the Junior 
Officer Program. 

Robert D. Bellhas been assigned 
as Communications Supervisor at 
Tokyo, replacing Joseph J. Paci- 
orka, Jr. 

Miss Ruth V. Verdin has as- 
sumed the duties of Personnel As- 
sistant at Bangkok. 


Inter-American Affairs 


The visit by President Romulo 
Betancourt of Venezuela to the 
United States from February 19 to 
February 23 marked the high point 
of Bureau activity during the past 
month, Despite the cold wintry 
weather, President Betancourt 
seemed sincerely to enjoy histrip. 
He took special care at each public 
event to emphasize his regard for 
the United States and his satis- 
faction at having the opportunity 
to make this official visit. His ex- 
pressions of affection were warmly 
reciprocated, Typical ofthis reac- 
tion was the unexpected burst of ap- 
plause which a large crowd gave 
the Venezuelan President when he 
entered the Department's diplo- 
matic entrance on the way to dis- 
cussions with Secretary Rusk, 
Following his stay in Washington, 
President Betancourt stopped 
briefly at New York and Miami be- 
fore proceeding to Mexico, Thetrip 
was judged to be highly successful 
and well worth the great effort ex- 
pended in making it possible, 










































































BANGKOK-- Alfred Pwhan, Deputy Chief of Mission, is shown during a recent visit to a hill 
tribe in the far north of Thailand, near the village of Fang, three hours from the Burma Border, 


The Costa Rican desk has en- 
tered a period of feverish activity 
as the officers prepare for Presi- 
dent Kennedy's visit to San Jose 
from March 18to March 21. Presi- 
dent Kennedy will hold joint dis- 
cussions with the Presidents of 
Central America and Panama, 
followed by bilateral talks withthe 
individual Chiefs of State, to ex- 
plore United States relations with 
their countries. President Ken- 
nedy's visit marks the first time 
that a United States President is 
making an official visit to one of 
the Central American countries. 

Melbourne L, Spector, Executive 
Director for the Bureau, joined 
Deputy Under Secretary for Ad- 








CHIHUAHUA--This city, capital of the Mexican State of the same name, was the scene on 
George Washington's Birthday of a buffet and dance given by William P. Hughes, the Ameri- 
can Consul General at Ciudad Juarez, in northern Chihuchay State. The event, attended by 
about 200 mexicans and Americans, was the first of its kindheldin the City of Chihuahua since 
the American Consulate there was closed in 1954. Photo shows Mr. Hughes serving a piece of 
cake to the Governor of the State of Chihuahua, General Praxedes Giner Duran, as Mrs. Giner, 
Mrs. Hughes ond Mrs. Roberto Ortiz, wife of the Mayor of the City of Chihuahua, look on. 
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ministration William H, Orrick, 
Jr., and other leading executive 
officers of the Department in gain- 
ing a greater knowledge of certain 
military activities, These officials 
visited the Strategic Air Command 
at Offutt Air Force Base, Omaha, 
and the North American Air De- 
fense Command at Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, The Air Force 
sponsored this trip as part of its 
program to demonstrate the oper- 
ations and capabilities of the Air 
Force as wellas the political-mili- 
tary nature of modern diplomacy, 

Assistant Secretary Edwin M, 
Martin visited Paris between 
February 21 and February 23, in 
order to address the Development 
Assistance Committee of OECDon 
the problem of Latin American 
economic development, Mr. Martin 
also took time between March 1 
and March 5 to stop at Kingston, 
Jamaica, in order to discuss ques- 
tions of mutual interest. 

The Bureau's Washington com- 
plement has undergone several 
changes during the past month, 
While John Crimmins is on 
temporary detail to Miami as Co- 
ordinator of Cuban Affairs, 
Kennedy M. Crockett has been 
designated as Acting Director, Of- 
fice of Caribbean and Mexican Af- 
fairs, and Robert M. Sayre has been 
designated as Acting Deputy Di- 
rector of the same office. Nicholas 
V. McCausland has joined the Office 
of Bolivian Affairs as Officer in 
Charge in place of Robert W. 
Weise who will enter mid-career 
training at the Foreign Service 
Institute, Frederick D, Sharp en- 
tered the Office of the Public Af- 
fairs Adviser to replace Harry 
Quinn who moved to the Office of 
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Brazilian Affairs, David Dinwoodie 
has joined the office of the Staff 
Assistant. 

The Chiefs of Mission recently 
in the Department were: C, Allan 
Stewart, Ambassador to Vene- 
zuela; Raymond L, Thurston, Am- 
bassador to Haiti, and Lincoln 
Gordon, Ambassador to Brazil. 

Among the officers recently in 
the Department on consultation 
were: Harry E, Christie from 
Port-au-Prince; Jay Freres and 
Jack Binns assigned toGuatemala 
City; Robert Homme assigned to 
Ciudad Juarez; Harry Montgomery 
assigned to Buenos Aires; Marshall 
J. Jeannero assigned to Guadala- 
jara; Curtis Kamman assigned to 
Mexico City; Russell G. Phipps 
assigned to Montevideo, and John 
Bartelt assigned to Maracaibo. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


William R, Crawford, Officer in 
Charge, Lebanon-Israel Affairs, 
has been selected as the Depart- 
ment's nominee for the 1963 
William A, Jump Memorial Award, 
This Award is presented annually 
in recognition of outstanding serv- 
ice in the field of public adminis- 
tration and for notable contri- 
butions inthis fieldtothe efficiency 
and quality of the public service, 

One of the Department's three 
nominees for the Third Annual 
Federal Woman's Award for Out- 
standing Achievement is Carol C, 
Laise, Deputy Director of the Of- 
fice of South Asian Affairs, The 
other two nominees are Thelma E, 
Vettel of the Bureau of Far Eastern 
Affairs, and Margaret J. Tibbetts 
of the Embassy at Brussels, 
Awards will be presented to six 
women who have made outstanding 
contributions to the efficiency and 
quality of the career service ofthe 
Federal Government, 

The following officers were in 
the Department on consultation 
during the past month: 

Henry J. Manning, Budget and 
Fiscal Officer, who is returning 
to Cairo; 

Thomas Prince, who has been 
assigned to Baghdad as General 
Services Officer; 

Rogers B, Horgan, formerly 
Officer in Charge, India-Ceylon- 
Nepal Affairs, who has been as- 
signed to Cairo as Political Offi- 
cer; 

Howard Backus, Principal Offi- 
cer from Haifa; 

John Lord, Political Officer, who 
is returning to Baghdad; 

Raymond Cary, Jr., formerly 
Administrative Officer at Baghdad, 
who has been assigned as Deputy 
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CALCUTTA--At a farewell party in his honor, 
Consul Bruce Buttles is garlanded by Raman- 
ond Ram, senior messenger. Mr. Buttles re- 
cently departed Calcutta for home leave 
and reassignment after 4% years here. 


Executive Director of AF/EX; 

Charles W. Henebry, who is 
transferring from Tripolito Basra 
as Principal Officer; 

Melville A, Sanderson, formerly 
Administrative Officer at Colom- 
bo, who is assigned as General 
Services Officer at Athens; 

Carroll L. Floyd, formerly 
Consular Officer, Oslo, who isas- 
signed to Peshawar as Adminis- 
trative Officer, and 

Matthew Van Order, formerly 
Administrative Officer at Murree- 
Rawalpindi, who will engage in 
Spanish language training at FSI. 

Gordon King, formerly at Bonn, 
has reported to the Bureau to as- 
sume his duties as Officer in 
Charge, Cyprus Affairs, replacing 
Carleton Coon, who has been de- 
tailed to the Office of South Asian 
Affairs. 





ANKARA--Robert G. Barnes (right) Charge 
d’ Affairs, a.i., presents a certificate of ap- 
preciation and a farewell gift to H. Mal ik 
Evrenol on the occasion of his retirement 
after 37 years of service with the Embassy. 


Administration 


Michel Cieplinski is anew Depu- 
ty Assistant Secretary in the ad- 
ministrative area. He has been 
with the Depart- 
ment since June 
1961, serving suc- 
cessively as 
Deputy and as 
Acting Admin- 
istrator of the Bu- 
reau of Security 
and Consular Af- 
fairs. 

In his new as- 
signment as an 
aide to William H. 
Orrick, Jr., Deputy Under Secre- 
tary for Administration, Mr. Cie- 
plinski will assist and coordinate 
activities pertaining to admin- 
istrative matters and services of 
bureaus and offices responsible 
to Mr. Orrick. 

Mr. Cieplinski came to the De- 
partment from an active career 
which included newspaper and ad- 
vertising agency management and 
public service. He was business 
manager of a newspaper in New 
York City, president of Inter- 
Racial Press of America and of 
the Champlain Advertising Com- 
pany, and also a member of New 
York City's Human Rights Com- 
mission. 

In 1960 he served the then Sena- 
tor John F, Kennedy as a special 
assistant for nationality group re- 
lations. 





Mr. Cieplinski 


x * * 

Joseph W. Lethco, Assistant 
Chief of the Compensation Divi- 
sion, Office of Personnel, recently 
visited eight posts in West and 
Central Africa to obtain first-hand 
information on allowances anddif- 
ferentials. 

Louise White, formerly of the 
Administrative Operations and 
Analysis Staff of the Bureau of 
Administration's Executive Office, 
has been assigned to the Com- 
pensation Division of the Office 
of Personnel. 

Donald M. Ralston, who has just 
concluded his tour of duty as 
a Foreign Service Inspector, has 
been assigned to Phnom Penh as 
Administrative Officer. 

James F. Grady, a retired For- 
eign Service officer, has been as- 
signed on a 90-day consultant basis 
to work with the Division of 
Records Management in the Office 
of Operations inthe development of 
a correspondence handbook for 
Department and overseas use. 

G. A. Fearon, Office of Foreign 
Buildings African Area Officer, 


recently returned from a trip to 
12 African countries where he re- 
viewed real property problems. 

Foreign 


Walter  Althausen, 
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Buildings Officer formerly as- 
signed to Vienna, has returned to 
Washington for reassignment. 

Dr. John H. Morrow, formerly 
U.S. Representative to UNESCO 
at Paris, has joined the staff of 
the Foreign Service Institute as 
Chairman of the Orientation for 
American Fulbright Grantees 
course and as Director of the 
University Training Program. 

Joha W. Henderson, formerly 
Deputy Chief of Mission at Dja- 
karta, has been assigned to the 
Foreign Service Institute as a 
faculty member of the Interde- 
partmental Seminar. 


Economic Affairs 


G. Griffith Johnson, Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Affairs, 
spoke to the Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Manufacturers at the 
Hotel Roosevelt in New York on 
March 12, Mr. Johnson's speech 
was on''Present Status of the Trade 
Expansion Program--Problems 
and Prospects," 

Philip H, Trezise, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary, recently ad- 
dressed the Second Florida World 
Trade Conference on the ''Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962," 

Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Isaiah Frank briefed the Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the U.S, 
Chamber of Commerce on the 
United Nations Trade and Develop- 
ment Conference on February 26, 

On April 5 Mr, Frank will partic- 
ipate in a Seminar on Trade and 
Development at the World Con- 
ference of the Society for Inter- 
national Development in New York, 

Gerald A, Pollack, Office of 
International Finance and Econom- 
ic Analysis, attendeda Wilton Park 
Conference in Sussex, England, 
February 18 - March 1. Wilton 
Park Conferences are sponsored 
by the British Foreign Office and 
the Ford Foundation and are at- 
tended by invited government of- 
ficers and private citizens from 
countries who are full or asso- 
ciate members of the OECD, ''The 
Defense of the West: Political, 
Economic and Social Aspects,'' 
received special emphasis during 
the February conference. 

On April 5, Leonard Weiss, Di- 
rector of the Office of International 
Trade, will address the Spring 
Alumni College of Pennsylvania 
State University in University 
Park, Pennsylvania, on the subject 
"Readjusting United States Foreign 
Trade," 

Herman Barger, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Office of International 
Trade, was invited by the World 
Affairs Council of the Connecticut 
Valley to give two speeches in the 
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COLOMBO.--Ambassador Frances E. Willis was guest of honor at the recent opening ceremonies of 
the new YMCA building in the city of Jaffna in the Northern Province of Ceylon. She is shown lighting 
the traditional oil lamp to begin the day's celebration and ceremonially open the new building. 


greater Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, area on February 28 and 
March 1 on the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. In addition, he participated 
with three other groups in a panel 
discussion on foreign policy. Ap- 
proximately 1200 persons were in 
the combined audience. 

On April 13 Mr. Barger will 
participate in a panel discussion 
sponsored by the Foreign Policy 
Association of the Lehigh Valley 
on the Common Market-- Blueprint 
for a New Europe, 


Michael J, Dux, Trade Agree- 
ments Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, acted as the State 
Department member on a team, 
which included three Tariff Com- 
mission officials, for technical 
consultations on the proposed new 
U.S, Tariff Schedules in Brussels, 
February 26 to March 8, 


Henry Brodie, Director of the 
Office of International Resources, 
headed the U,S, Delegation in 
Washington on technical talks with 
the Venezuelan Delegation on the 
U.S, Oil Import Program, These 
consultations were held prior to 
the visit of President Betancourt 
for the purpose of exchanging views 
and reconciling differences in the 
positions of the two countries re- 
garding the effects of the revised 
Oil Import Program. 


The Venezuelans expressed ap- 
preciation with the discussions and 
hoped that they would be held ona 
regular basis in the future, 

Edmund Getzin, Chief of the In- 
dustrial and Strategic Materials 
Division, Office of International 


Resources, addressed the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers in Dallas 
on February 27, He spoke on the 
European Common Market in the 
context of the metals industry, 


Walter Loeber, Assistant Chief 
of the Telecommunications Di- 
vision in the Office of Transport 
and Communications, is scheduled 
to be in London March 19 - 21 to 
attend a conference of sevencoun- 
tries to discuss preparations for 
the October radio conference on 
space communications, He will 
proceed from London to Geneva to 
serve as an Adviser to the U,S, 
Member of the ITU Administrative 
Council, meeting from March 23to 
April 26, The Council is the interim 
governing body of the International 
Telecommunication Union between 
plenipotentiary conferences, It has 
the responsibility for adopting the 
international telecommunication 
conference schedule, 


Paul J. Glasoe, formerly in 
Hamburg, Germany, has joinedthe 
staff of the Aviation Divisioninthe 
Office of Transport and Communi- 
cations, 


Two Economic Trainees re- 
ported tothe Bureau for duty--San- 
dra Granzow and William Wein- 
garten. Miss Granzow will be 
working in the Office of Inter- 
national Finance and Economic 
Analysis and Mr. Weingarten will 
be with the Office of International 
Resources for their first assign- 
ments under the rotational train- 
ing program in the Bureau, 
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Educational and Cultural Affairs 


Ambassador George V. Allen, 
former Director of USIA and cur- 
rently Chairman of the U.S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO, 
has been appointed a Consultant to 
the Assistant Secretary for Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs. In 
this capacity he will assist on 
broad UNESCO policy matters. 

Jacob Canter, Director, Office 
of Inter-American Programs, has 
returned from a field trip to sev- 
eral Latin American countries 
which he visited in conjunction with 
his attendance at the recent Public 
Affairs Officers' conference in 
Panama. 

Robert B. Jaffie, Cultural Affairs 
Officer at Katmandu, was in for 
consultations before returning to 
his post. 

Elbert Sisson, formerly of the 
Compensation Division of the Of- 
fice of Personnel, has joined the 
Information and Reports Staff as a 
Reports Officer. 

Miss Betty Diaz of the Multi- 
lateral Policy Staff was presented 
recently with an Outstanding Per- 
formance award by Assistant Sec- 
retary Battle. 

Valentine E. Scalise, formerlya 
Post Management Officer in the 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, 
has joined the Fiscal Management 
Division as a contract specialist. 

William Dietz has become a Pro- 
gram Officer in the Office of Far 
Eastern Programs after a tour in 





Japan as Branch Public Affairs 
Officer, Nagoya. 

Miss’ Elizabeth DeVane has 
transferred from the Office of 
Protocol tothe U.S. Advisory Com- 
mission on International Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs. 

Mrs. Anne Logan, USIA officer 
attached to the Division for Ameri- 
cans Abroad, has retired. 


Intelligence and Research 


Roger Hilsman, Director of In- 
telligence and Research, recently 
briefed officers attending the 
Senior Seminar at the Foreign 
Service Institute on his mission to 
Southeast Asia to assess the prog- 
ress of the American-supported 
campaign against Communist Viet 
Cong guerrillas. 

A group of 21 foreign graduate 
students, sponsored bythe Foreign 
Student Service Council of Wash- 
ington, was addressed by Mr. Hils- 
man on the general subject of 
American Decision Making Proc- 
ess. 

On February 8, 9 and 10 the Bu- 
reau of Intelligence and Research 
hosted a study meeting at Camp 
David in Thurmont, Maryland, The 
meeting focussed on Political 
Systems Analysis, in an attemptto 
pool views on ways of identifying 
and weighing forces favorable and 
unfavorable to nation-building in 
the less developed areas, Present 
at the meeting were many well 
known academic people as well as 


CULTURAL EXCHANGE-- Jesse Stuart, noted Americen novelist ond poet, chats with a group 
of Egyptians on his recent tour of the Near East and Far East. Mr. Stuart toured as 
an American Specialist Grantee chosen for the Educotional and Cultural Exchange Program. 
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government officials. Among those 
who participated, besides repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Intelli- 
gence and Research, were Dr, 
Hollis Chenery of AID, Howard 
Wriggins of the Department's Poli- 
cy Planning Staff, Professor 
Robert E, Ward, University of 
Michigan, Professor Richard Neu- 
stadt, Columbia University and Dr, 
Arnold Wolfers, Director of the 
Washington Center of Foreign 
Policy Research, 

William H, Lewis, Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for Africa 
(RAF), moderated a panel dis- 
cussion on Algeria during a tele- 
vision hook-up among scholars and 
diplomats in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Washington, D,C, 

A lecture on the Causes and 
Consequences of the Algerian 
Revolution was given by Clifford 
Nelson, RAF, at the Army Special 
Warfare School, Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina, Atthe same school, Allen 
S. Whiting, Director, Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for Far East 
(RFE), spoke on the History, Cul- 
ture, and Customs of China. 

A talk on Chinese Communist 
Foreign Policy was given by 
Alexander L, Peaslee, Chief, Asian 
Communist Areas Division, RFE, 
at the National Defence College of 
Canada, 


William J. Nagle has beennamed 
to the dual role of Special Assist- 
ant to the Director for Policy Re- 
search Studies and Director of the 
External Research Staff. Mr, Na- 
gle, who received his Ph.D in 
political science from Georgetown 
University, served for three years 
as Executive Director of Oper- 
ations and Policy Research, Inc., 
a private social science research 
organization, He has taught politi- 
cal science at Georgetown's School 
of Foreign Service and at Howard 
University. He served for two 
years as assistant to the late 
Thomas E, Murray, a member of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Mr. Nagle has also served as a 
consultant to the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic 
Energy. A book he edited, titled 
Morality and Modern Warfare: The 
State of the Question, was published 
in 1960. Mr. Nagle a native of 
Davenport, Iowa, is married and 
the father of six children, 

John N, Plank, former professor 
of Latin American affairs at the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
macy, has been designated Direc- 
tor, Office of Research and 
Analysis for American Republics, 
(RAR). A graduate of Harvard 
College, Dr. Plank served withthe 
U.S, Army Signal Corps in Europe 
and Africa during World War II. 
He later taught political science at 
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UNITED NATIONS--Harlan Cleveland, Assistant Secretary of State for 
International Organization Affairs, is shown at a press conference 
he held recently at United Notions Headquarters. Mr. Cleveland E. 


Harvard and Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Dr. Plank has beena member 
of the Harvard Center for Inter- 
national Affairs and has partic- 
ipated in the preparation of U.S, 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee studies, He has alsoserved 
as a consultant to the Ford and 
Rockefeller Foundations, Brook- 
ings Institution, and the Rand 
Corporation, Born in 1923, Dr, 
Plank is married to the former 
Miss Eleanor Bent of Kenilworth, 
Illinois, and is the father of three 
children, 

William F. Miller, formerly 
Political Officer, USEC Brussels, 
has been assigned to the Office of 
Research and Analysis for Western 
Europe (REU), 

William R, Brown, most recent- 
ly at the Legation at Taiz, re- 
ported for duty in the Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for Near East 
and South Asia (RNA), 

Donald P, Black, formerly Vice 
Consul at Munich, has been des- 
ignated the Staff Assistant to the 
Director, replacing William Dean 
Howells who transferred tothe Of- 
fice of Research and Analysis for 
Far East (RFE), 

Martin Lowenkopf, formerly with 
AID, recently joined the staff of 
the Office of Research and Analy- 
sis for Africa (RAF). 

Henry Y. McCown was recently 
appointed in the Department to 
serve on the staff of the Office of 
Current Intelligence Indications 
(RCI). 
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Stevenson, 


International Organization Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Harlan 
Cleveland returned to the office on 
February 15 after an official mis- 
sion to the Congo, with brief stop- 
overs in Brussels, Paris and Gene- 
va. He was accompanied by William 
B. Buffum, Deputy Director of the 
Office of United Nations Political 
Affairs, and other officers from the 
Department andother agencies. 

Miss Teresa Beach, Mr. Cleve- 
land's secretary, who was also on 
the Congo mission, brought back 
some cheerful water colors painted 
by a 15-year-old Congolese artist. 

Elmore Jackson, Special As- 
sistant for Policy Planning, is back 
at his desk after a six-week trip 
to India and Pakistan where he 
worked with our Embassies during 
the India-Pakistan talks on Kash- 
mir. 

Richard N, Gardner, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary, was one of the 
principal speakers at a Regional 
Foreign Policy Conference for the 
news media held in Los Angeles 
and SanFranciscoinFebruary. 

Thomas W. Wilson, Special As- 
sistant, was inGenevafromFebru- 
ary 4 to 20 for the United Nations 
Conference on the Application of 
Science and Technology to the 
less developed nations. His secre- 
tary, Mrs. Tamsin Lutz, accom- 
panied him. 

Michael W. Moynihan, Special 
Assistant for Public Affairs, has 
joined the staff of former Secre- 


headed a U.S. Survey Mission which went to the Congo to study 
its economic needs. To Mr. Cleveland’s left is Ambassador Adlai 
Permanent Representative of the U.S. to the UN. 


tary of State, Christian A. Herter, 
who is now the President's Special 
Representative for Trade Negotia- 
tions. 

On February 7, Mrs. Jacqueline 
Kennedy, Princess Radziwill and 
Secretary-General U Thant were 
the guests of Ambassador Steven- 
son at a luncheon in the United 
Nations Delegates' Dining Room. 
Mrs. Kennedy and Princess Radzi- 
will visited the U.S. Mission and 
were introduced to members of the 
Staff. 

The Mission was visited also by 
the Foreign Service Institute Mid- 
Career Course, 29th Class, on 
February 14 and 15. Theclass was 
briefed by Mission officers, of- 
ficers from other delegations and 
the United Nations Secretariat. 

The Working Group of Twenty- 
One convened the current series 
of meetings on January 29 at United 
Nations Headquarters. The U.S. 
Delegation is comprised of Am- 
bassador Francis T. P. Plimpton, 
Representative; Albert F. Bender, 
Alternate Representative, and 
Mrs. Virginia Westfall of the Bu- 
reau of International Organization 
Affairs. 

On February 1, Seymour M. 
Finger attended the meeting of the 
Intersessional Working Group of 
the Committee for Industrial De- 
velopment at United Nations Head- 
quarters. 

Ambassador Charles W. Yost, 
Thomas A. Bartlett and Richard 
F. Pedersen are representing the 
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United States at the meetings of 
the Committee on the Improve- 
ment of the Methods of Work of 
the General Assembly. 

The Population Commission con- 
vened at United Nations Head- 
quarters February 4-15. The 
United States Delegation was com- 
prised of Dr. Ansley J. Coale, 
Director, Office of Population Re- 
search, Princeton University, 
Representative; and Howard G. 
Brunsman, Department of Com- 
merce, John Means, and Leighton 
van Nort, Advisers. 

John C,. Fuess, until recently 
Labor Attache at Rome, has re- 
ported for duty as Deputy Director 
of the Office of International Con- 
ferences. In his new capacity, 
Mr. Fuess served as Secretary 
of Delegation on the United States 
Delegation to the X Plenary As- 
sembly of the International Radio 
Consultative Committee of the In- 
ternational Telecommunication 
Union, which was held at Geneva 
from January 15 toFebruary 15. 

William D. Mills, the officer 
in the Office of International Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs respon- 
sible for Antarctica affairs, ac- 
companied members of the National 
Science Foundation and Defense 
personnel to Antarctica during 
February to consult with officials 
at the United States bases at Mc- 
Murdo, Byrd Station and the South 
Pole. 

At the Ad-Hoc Working Group 
Conference on the Declaration on 





International Economic Coopera- 
tion which was held February 4- 
15 at United Nations Headquarters, 
Seymour M. Finger served as the 
U.S. Representative and Herman 
Kleine as Alternate Representa- 
tive. 

Zachary P. Geaneas represented 
the Department of State at the Fed- 
eral Career Days at New York 
University, February 6-7; Long 
Island University, February 13, 
and St. John's University, Febru- 
ary 20. 

The Special Committee on the 
Situation with Regard to the Dec- 
laration of the Granting of Inde- 
pendence to Colonial Countries and 
Peoples (Committee of 24) con- 
vened at United Nations Head- 
quarters on February 20. The U.S. 
Delegation includes Sidney R. 
Yates, Representative; Richard F. 
Pedersen and Robert O. Blake, 
Alternate Representatives, and 
Chauncey G. Parker III and Chris- 
topher Thoron, Advisers. 


Office of the Legal Adviser 


Andreas F, Lowenfeld, formerly 
Special Assistant to the Legal Ad- 
viser, has been designated Assist- 
ant Legal Adviser for Economic 
Affairs replacing John B, Rehm, 
Mr. Rehm has been appointed 
General Counsel to the Special 
Representative for Trade Nego- 
tiations, former Secretary of State 
Christian A, Herter, 


BANGKOK--Ambassador Kenneth T. Young, Jr., Philip Axelrod, Political Counselor, and John 
Alden, AID Mission, Bangkok, are shown with Governor Smat and School children during a 
recent visit to Roi Et in Northeast Thailand. The party arrived in the area by helicopter. 
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Public Affairs 


A capacity gathering of 2400 at 
the Palladium in Los Angeles, 
Southern California's largest con- 
ference hall, heardSecretary Rusk 
conclude the Ninth Regional For- 
eign Policy Conference on Febru- 
ary 13, The one-day conference, 
co-sponsored by the Los Angeles 
World Affairs Council in cooper- 
ation with Town Hall, was ad- 
dressed by David E, Bell, Adminis - 
trator of AID; Robert J, Manning, 
Assistant Secretary for Public Af- 
fairs; G. Griffith Johnson, Assist- 
ant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs; Katie Louchheim, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Public Af- 
fairs; James P, Grant, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs; Herbert 
K, May, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Inter-American Affairs, 
and Richard N, Gardner, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
national Organization Affairs. 
Members of the news media, non- 
governmental organizations, and 
civic and business groups from 
Southern California, Southern 
Nevada, Arizona, and Hawaii at- 
tended the conference, 

On the following day San Fran- 
cisco was host city to a Foreign 
Policy Background Conference 
sponsored by the World Affairs 
Council of Northern California in 
cooperation with the Department, 
David E, Bell, William H. Bru- 
beck, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary and Executive Secretary 
of the Department; Robert J, 
Manning, G. Griffith Johnson, Katie 
Louchheim, Herbert K, May, 
James P, Grant, and Richard N, 
Gardner spoke to 500 delegates at 
the conference, Attending the West 
Coast conference in connection 
with speaking and press arrange- 
ments were Marjorie P, Philbrick, 
Chief of Conferences and Speaking 
Arrangements, and Simone Pou- 
lain, Office of Media Services, 

Another Regional Foreign Policy 
Conference will be held March 28 
in Philadelphia in cooperation with 
the World Affairs Council of Phila- 
delphia and will cover Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and the District of 


Columbia. 
William M, Franklin, Director of 


the Historical Office, addressed 
the International Relations Forum 
at Washington and Lee University 
on February 13. His subject was 
"Zonal Boundaries and Access to 
Berlin." 

Paul E, Auerswald was appointed 
as broadcasting services officer in 
the Broadcasting Services Division 
of the Office of Media Services, 
This newly established Division is 
responsible for making availableto 
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the American public on a national 
basis information on foreign re- 
lations activities of this Govern- 
ment through the media of radio 
and television, Mr, Auerswald was 
formerly Executive Assistant to 
Ambassador Wadsworth at the 
Peace Research Institute, 


Office of Security 


William H, Orrick, Jr., Deputy 
Under Secretary for Administra- 
tion, was the principal speaker and 
guest of honor at the graduation 
ceremony held on February 15 for 
Class Number 56 of the Marine Se- 
curity Guard School, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Security, John 
F. Reilly, was also in the official 
party attending the special oc- 
casion, 

During his recent visit in the 
Department, Ambassador Foy D, 
Kohler visited the Office of Se- 
curity for a special briefing by 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Reilly. 

Ambassador Edward M, Korry, 
prior to departing for Addis Ababa, 
also called at the Office of Security 
for a briefing by Mr. Reilly and 
members of the staff, 

Among the groups addressed by 
Mr. Reilly and his staff during the 
month were: Post Graduate Class 
in Joint Intelligence from the De- 
fense Intelligence School; Depart- 
mental Officer Security Orien- 
tation, and the Wives Orientation at 
the Foreign Service Institute. 

Kenneth W, Knauf, until recently 
Security Officer in Charge at Bonn, 
has assumed his new duties as 
Special Assistant to Mr. Reilly 
for Education and Training. 

Mason A, La Selle, formerly Ad- 
ministrative Officer at Oslo, re- 
cently joined the Office of Security 
as Executive Officer. 


ei: oie, 
eee: 


LONDON--Minister G. Lewis Jones is shown welcoming a group 
of United States Air Force officers stationed at High Wycombe 
Air Base, England, who came to the Embassy for a brieting on 
the Mission and its organization. On Mr. Jones’ left is a panel 
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RA Board Elects Officers For 1963 





RA OF FICERS--Newly elected officers of the Department of State-USIA Recreation Association 
include, left to right, Lynn Peterson, Jr., Vice President for Administration; Richard Andre, 
Vice President for Activities; Charlotte Aiken, Secretary, and Sidney Cummins, Treasurer, 


Charles Williams, Chief of Com- 
munications and Photo Services, 
USIA, has been elected President 
for 1963 of the Department of 
State—USIA Recreation Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Williams 
and other officers 
of the Recreation 
Association were 
elected recently 
by the organiza- 
tion's Board of Di- 
rectors. 

The new offi- 
cers include Lynn 
Peterson, PPT, 
lst Vice President 
for Administra- 
tion; Richard Andre, CU/FM, 2nd 
Vice President for Activities; Mrs. 





Mr. Williams 


$ 
: 
: 
; 





Charlotte Aiken, IRI/L, USIA, Sec- 
retary; Sidney Cummins, OIA, 
Treasurer; and Knute Malmborg, 
L/E, General Counsel. 


Chairmen of the major com- 
mittees of the Recreation As- 
sociation were also appointed at 
the recent meeting. They include 
Bernard Murphy, C/FOS/AID, 
Budget and Finance; Kenneth Jack- 
son, IOA/PO, Membership; Ralph 
Ribble, EUR/EX, Merchandising; 
Howard Boxer, IBS/RC/USIA, Cul- 
tural and Educational Activities; 
Patricia Ann Poyma, VS, Special 
Activities, and Paul Byrnes, OIA, 
Travel. 


Plans for the Recreation Asso- 
ciation's annual membership drive 
are now under way. 


of Embassy officers who spoke to the group and answered ques- 
tions. They are left to right, Andrew J. Pierre, Frazier Meade, Malcolm 
Lawrence, James Belden, Scott G. Sugden, Major Henry C. Yawn Ill, 
and Jack L. Vrooman. The briefing took place on. February 7. 
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PERSONNEL 


NEW APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS * RESIGNATIONS x RETIREMENTS 


Foreign Serwuice 


NEW APPOINTMENTS AND TRANSFERS 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 


Baldwin, Marion A., Frankfurt to 
Dept. 

Beni, Jack, Brussels to Dept. 

Bennett, John T., Curacao to Sai- 
gon 

Brooks, Thomas S., Dept. to Taipei 

Cleveland, Paul M., Hamburg to 
Bonn 

Conrath, Ernst, Salzburg to Tana- 
narive 

Cook, Charles B., III, Khartoum to 
Tunis 

Cunningham, Joseph, Rome to Lux- 
embourg 

Curry, John M., Thessaloniki to 
Dept. 

Doerr, John D., Ankara to Athens 

Douglas, A. Hugh, Jr., Port-au- 
Prince to Istanbul 

Jacobs, Dee Valenti, Tegucigalpa 
to Dept. 

Kirk, Northrop H., 
Baghdad 

Lang, Archie S., 
de Janeiro 

Long, Guy O., Dept. to Athens 

Macias, Arturo S., Melbourne to 
Tijuana 

Manley, Timothy M., Dept. to Tai- 
pei 

Metson, W. Graham, Jr., Dept. to 
Taipei 

Palmer, Stephen E., Jr., Dept. to 
Tel Aviv 

Pearson, Norman M., Santiago to 
Salisbury 

Peterson, Avery F., Dept. to Van- 


Conakry to 


Lahore to Rio 


FOREIGN SERVICE RESERVE OFFICERS 


Barkin, 
Paris 

Bateman, Edward C., New Appt. to 
Dept. 

Bridgett, Charles N., New Appt.to 
Caracas 


Solomon, New Appt. to 


Browne, Gordon H., Lahore to 
Dept. 

Caplan, Benjamin, New Appt. to 
Dept. 

Dryden, James H., New Appt. to 
Asuncion 

Edwards, Clarence W., Djakartato 
Dept. 


Fees, James R,, Dept. to Yemen 

Fisher, Sarah G., New Appt. to 
Dept. 

Jeffers, Eugene L., Jr., Leopold- 
ville to Dept. 

Judkins, Newell K., Guatemala to 
Dept. 

Kittredge, Paul M., Manilato Dept. 

Linthicum, Richard, Nicosia to 
Dept. 

Pinckney, Samuel M., New Appt. 
to Dept. 

Plank, John N., New Appt. to Dept. 

Poulter, John, Guatemala to Dept. 

Prince, Thomas, Dept. to Baghdad 

Shepard, William M., New Appt. 
to Paris 





Trone, Eugene W., Beirut to Dept. 
Watkins, Quentin H., Dept. to Is- 
tanbul 


FOREIGN SERVICE STAFF 


Bader, William L., Saigonto Paris 

Barral, Jacqueline, New Appt. to 
Dept. 

Billick, Donald, Dhahran to Paris 

Boyles, Sidney L., New Appt. to 
Dept. 

Brewster, Herman E,, Rangoon to 
Ankara 

Bruce, Gloria M., Leopoldville to 
Seoul 

Calfee, Richard A., New Appt. to 
Karachi 


Cavallaro, John F., Moscow to 
Paris 

Chalker, Hallijeann, Prague to 
Rome 


Chambless, Grace, Hong Kong to 
Yemen 


Cook, Nodine M., Dept. to New 
Delhi 

Cox, Francis W., Athens to Buda- 
pest 

Cox, Walter S., Dept. to Dhahran 

Cummings, Betty J., New Appt. 
to Tripoli 


Daniels, Joan M., Leopoldville to 
Rabat 







ee 
Ss couver 
Platt, Nicholas, Dept. to Taipei 
— Potts, Allen Van, Stuttgart to Haifa 
ej Ruchti, James R., Dept. to Nairobi 
Shackleton, Robert, Sarajevo to 
Munich 
Silberstein, Joseph, Vienna to 
Buenos Aires 
Sullivan, Roger W., Dept. to Taipei 
Tenney, W. Davidson, New Delhi 
to Baghdad 
Tull, James L., Cali to London 
Werner, Norman M., Seville to Rio 
de Janeiro 
Westfall, Robert D., Limato Tokyo 
ves- Wilde, John H., Dept. to Perth 
= Wiley, Marshall W., Beirut to  LAGOS--Ambassodor Joseph Palmer li(left) presents Safe Driving Awards to Embassy and USIS dri- 
é‘ 7. Amman vers. Those receiving awards are Francis lwuagwu, Vincent Eto, Lasisi Oyewole,Udo Orong-William 


Wolf, Victor, Jr., Isfahan to Tehran 
March 1963 


and Noble Fajembola. The presentations were made in a ceremony held in the Ambassador's office. 
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Delrossi, Virginia, Paris to Al- 
giers 

De Rosa, Louis R., New Appt. to 
Manila 

Doherty, 
Istanbul 

Donnelly, Muriel J., Paris to Dept. 

Dowd, William C., New Appt. to 
Rangoon 

Eichorn, Virginia M., Brussels to 
Tehran 

Elder, Lucia W., 
Mandalay 

Ellison, Charles D., New Appt. to 
Dept. 

Fon, Robert L., Budapest to Ben- 
ghazi 

Forry, 
Dept. 

Forsyth, Roger C., New Appt. to 
Nicosia 

Foster, D. Shirlee, Hong Kong to 
Jidda 

Foster, Melvin T., New Appt. to 
New Delhi 

Fritz, Hanlin A., Beirut to Mexico 
City 

Fujioka, Roy Y., Izmir to Tokyo 

Gallant, J. Alfred, Khartoum to 
Caracas 

Gnecco, Carole J., New Appt. to 
Dept. 

Gray, John F., New Appt. to Lima 

Grusheski, James J., Nairobi to 
Salvador 

Hearne, Francis, Luxembourg to 
Abidjan 

Hill, Douglas 
Panama 

Hilley, George J., Dept. to New 
Delhi 

Holden, Marilyn E., New Appt. to 
Benghazi 

Hunsaker, Jerry C., New Appt. to 
Bonn 

Hurst, DonaldH., London to Frank- 
furt 

Jones, Jerry J., New Appt. to Dept. 

Keriazes, Maria, New Appt. to 
Bogota 

Kromer, Jack H., Tehran to Kabul 

Labrie, Damon V., New Appt. to 
Dept. 


Kathleen R., Accra to 


New Appt. to 


Joseph P., New Appt. to 


R., Belgrade to 


FRANKFURT--Consul General Edmund J. Dorsz recently presented achievement certificates to 
ladies of the Consulate General and related agencies who had completed 100 hours of German 
language training. Shown following the ceremony are, left to right, Mrs. Francis N. Englestad, 
Mrs. Kenneth B. Dyer, Werner Doehring, instructor; Froevlein Elke Koerner, instructor; Dr, 
William R. Van Buskirk, Regional Language Supervisor; Mrs. George T. Serbinoff, Mrs. Edwin 
R. Hiller, Mrs. Ward L. Christensen, Mr. Dorsz, Mrs. Richard L. Williams, Mrs. Walter F. 
Schepp, Mrs. Frank J. Cervenke (partly hidden), Mrs. Walter L. Nelson, Mrs. Percy E. Galey 
and Mrs. John A. Stanley. Not shown are Mrs. Robert F. Gillin, Mrs. Joseph E. Lee, and Mrs. 
Joseph M. Swing who also received certificates. Many of the lodies are wives of Embassy officers, 


Langhorst, Jean R., Dept. to 
Mexico City 

Littlefield, R. 
Dept. 

Loberg, 
Paris 

Malakoskie, Felix C., New Appt. to 
Rangoon 

Manley, Patricia F., New Appt. to 
Djakarta 

Mazingo, 
Accra 

McGurr, Rita M., London to Leo- 
poldville 

McLean, Roger S., New Appt. to 
Manila 

Miller, Nancy G., 
Dept. 

Miller, Nancy J., 
Mexico City 


N., New Appt. to 


L. Dawn, New Appt. to 


James O., Tehran to 


New Appt. to 


New Delhi to 


TAIPE!--Ambassador Alan G.Kirk (3d from left) is shown with members of the Embassy staffto whom 
he recently presented Length of Service Awards. Those who received awards are, left to right, 
Herbert L.Chaleff, June Hu, Ellis V. Glynn, Margaret Liao, Ellen C. Cronin, Bok-ki Lee, Chun-ching 
Chang and Liang-teh Yang. Mr. Glynn received a 20-year award and all others 10-year awards. 
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Miskiewicz, Ann V., Kuala Lumpur 
to Dept. 

Mitchell, Rosemary, Quito to Paris 

Morris, Lucille, New Appt. to 
Paris 

Moyers, Hugh, Melbourne to Dept, 

Nagy, Robert F., New Appt. to Ran- 
goon 

Nemchik, Theresa M., Dept. toSao 
Paulo 

Newhouse, Norman E., New Appt. 
to Dept. 

O'Connor, 
Rome 

Osgood, Frances E,, Bangkok to 
Karachi 

Otto, John 

Porpotage, 
Bangkok 

Reilly, Lois E,., Guayaquil to Rio 
de Janeiro 

Rideout, Anne, Dept. to Guatemala 

Rosar, Jeanne M., New Appt. to 
Dept. 

Roylos, 
Athens 

Rudd, Alethea S., Paris to Rabat 

Sanders, Dale E., New Appt. to 
Leopoldville 

Schier, Helen V., Bonn to Seoul 

Schurhammer, Joanne, New Appt. 
to Dept. 

Sheehan, Kathleen M., New Appt. 
to Vienna 

Sheldon, Lois E., Tehran to Bern 

Sheridan, R. Ann, Guatemala to 
La Paz 

Siegel, Marie L., New Appt. to 
Dept. 

Sipes, Alice H., Ankara to Dept. 

Smith, Robert B., Sao Paulo to 
Rio de Janeiro 


Leonard J., Rabat to 


L., Bonn to Manila 
Dora J., London to 


Annette, New Delhi to 
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Spreitzer, M. E,, Rome to Prague 

Swisher, Lillian L., The Hague to 
Saigon 

Toney, Gerald R., Mexico City to 
Curitiba 

Voss, Freda M., Bangkok to Saigon 

Wall, Elaine S., Dept. to Brussels 

Walmsley, Marion C., Freetown 
to Guatemala 

Watson, Ellen V., Hong Kong to 
Panama 


Weeks, Richard L., Bamako to 
Reykjavik 
West, Genevieve L., Vienna to 
Canberra 


Wetherbee, Donald A., Elisabeth- 
ville to Marseille 

Whitlock, Delbert J., New Appt. to 
Rangoon 

Windle, George D., Dept. to New 
Delhi 


Yee, Annie, Asuncion to Caracas 
RESIGNATIONS 
FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 


William Bridgett. 


RETIREMENTS 
FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 
Alexander J. Matturri. 
FOREIGN SERVICE RESERVE OFFICERS 


William E. Colby, Robert L. 
Farr, Otto Laporte, Florence I. 
Nevils. 


FOREIGN SERVICE STAFF 


Hannah J. Boggs, James B, Cino, 
Edwin D, Clark, Mary Lou Dauray, 
Lois L., Eiberger, Norlyn L. 
Fleischer, Robert M. Goodchild, 
Helen Goodfellow, Elaine F. 
Greene, Karolyn M. Jarrett, 
Thomas H, Launtz, Gene C. Lorah, 
James J. McGilvray, Mary V, 
Prosser, Betty L. Roberts, Ken- 
neth A. Roth, David R. Snyder. 


1001 Club 


AMERICAN EMBASSY KABUL 


Richard M. Albaugh, Joseph A. 


Angotti, William D. Brewer, Myra 


Johnson, Herbert B, Leggett, Har- 


riet K, Miller, Josef L. Norris, 
Randolph Roberts, Robert Wallace, 


Alan D. Wolfe. 


AMERICAN EMBASSY KINGSTON 


Schoening. 


March 1963 





John G, Heyn, Philip G. Hodge, 
Robert E, Rosselot, Everett W. 











PROMOTIONS 


Goldstein, Mortimer, E/OTF 


GS-14 to GS-15 


Dinsm ore, Lester H., A/FBO 
McDowell, Eleanor C., L/T 
Nilson, Sylvia E,, L/T 


GS-13 to GS-14 


DiGiacomo, Salvatore C., A/FBO 
GS-11 to GS-12 


Hervas, Anthony J., A/OPR 
Hiley, Evans A,, A/OPR 
Humm, Ivy H., A/ PER 

Krieger, George J., Jr., AF/EX 
Pettigrew, Edith W., A/ PER 
Seidenman, Neil A., A/OPR 
Toumayan, Alec G., A/OPR 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Allen, George V., to CU, Foreign 
Affairs Officer 

Basore, Bennett L., to ACDA, 
Physical Science Officer 

Chase, Ernest F., to OTF, Inter- 
national Economist 

Coe, Andrew S., to OPR, Super- 
visory Gen. Supply Officer 

Coleman, Charles G., to ACDA, 
Physical Science Officer 

Dean, Arthur H., to ACDA, Con- 
sultant 

























































Ciuil Sowice 


(GS-11 and above) 









Emmerich, Herbert, to IO, Inter- 
national Administration Officer 

Grady, James F., to OPR, Consul- 
tant 

Howell, Odie R., Jr., 
Management Analyst 

Lhery, Cecile, to OPR, Translator 

Locke, Edwin Allen, to S, Inter- 
national Economist 

Lowenkopf, Martin, to RAF, In- 
telligence Research Specialist 

McCown, Henry Young, to RCI, 
Intelligence Research Specialist 

Miller, James G., to ACDA, Social 
Scientist 

Nary, R. William, to ACDA, For- 
eign Affairs Officer 

Rich, Nathan, to ACDA, Air In- 
telligence Specialist 

Russell, Mary G., to ACDA, Sec- 
retary (Gen.), Personal Assist- 
ant 

Wadman, Alton J.,to ACDA, Physi- 
cal Science Admin. Officer 

Wyner, Henry D., to ACDA, Econo- 
mist 


to A/EX, 


TRANSFERS 


Nary, R, William, P to ACDA 

Sisson, Elbert R., Ato CU 

White, Louise H., Hto A 
RESIGNATIONS 


Kushnir, Natalie, A 
Rehm, John B,, L 


RETIREMENTS 


Horan, John N., SCA 


OSLO--Ambassador Clifton R. Wharton pins the U.S. Legion of Merit medal on Colonel Aksel 
Sinding, formerly Military Attache at the Norwegian Embassy in Washington, as Mrs. Sinding looks on. 
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First Multiple-Entry 


Visa Issued in Ecuador 
QUITO 

As a result of a new visa recip- 
rocity agreement between the U.S. 
and Ecuador, the first multiple 
entry, four year visa, combining 
business and tourism and requiring 
no consular fees was issued in 
Ecuador last month. 

The visa agreement, it is hoped, 
will spur an increased exchange 
of persons and tourism and serve 
as a model for similar agreements 
with additional Latin American 
countries. 

In an impressive ceremony at 
the Embassy onFeb. 7, Ecuadorean 
Senator Marco Tulio Gonzalez re- 
ceived the first new visa from 
U.S. Ambassador Maurice M. 
Bernbaum. Enrique Ponce Carbo, 
Legal Adviser of the Ecuadorean 
Foreign Ministry, other Ministry 
officials and leading travel repre- 
sentatives in Quito attended the 
ceremony. 


RA Organizes Travel Club 


The Recreation Association is 
now organizing a Travel Club 
"which will serve bothas a planning 
group for Association travel offer- 
ings and also be a means through 
which members can exchange ex- 
periences, information and views," 

Persons interested in the new 
group should contact the Recrea- 
tion Association Office, Room 
2936, State Department Building. 
Any questions may be addressed 
to the RA Office, Code 182, Ex- 
tension 4308 or 4309. 

All employees of the Depart- 
ment, AID, USIA, ACDA, and the 
Peace Corps are eligible to join 
the Travel Club. 


ORDER FORM 


Monthly Promotions for Staff Corps 


The following Foreign Service 
Staff Corps employees have been 
promoted: 


Class 10 to Class 9 


Judy Baillargeon, Katharine 
Baker, Loretta Bialek, Sandra I, 
Cudebec, Marilyn J. Dupres, Judy 
Ellis, Kenneth Ferguson, Joan A, 
Fournier, Gilbert Giegling, C. R. 
Hinderberger, M,. Sue Jones, S, J. 
Kridelbaugh, Helen Kyritsis, 
Karen Noel, Jane A. Roberts, Ada 
Marie Satz, Patricia Shook, 
Gretchen E, Staples, Carol Step- 
nowski, 


Class 9 to Class 8 


Lorraine Amos, Esther Aragi- 
nez, Elizabeth Arnold, Doris P, 
Buckley, Barbara J. Carrick, 
Marjorie E, Carrier, Constance 
J. Cook, Jane K, Cordes, Kathleen 


Dougherty, Richard D, Downey, 
Elna M, Fortenbaugh, Joseph E, 
Gaffey, Jr., Donald H, Hurst, Dolly 
Ann Johnson, Harriett E, Keller, 
Gladys M, Kinoian, Mary E, Koma- 
rek, V. Jean Krussell, Margie M, 
Mallory, L. Joan McCready, Mary 
E,. McMullin, Vicko J. Melada, 
Carol J. Meuchel, Carolyn M, 
Meyer, Myrna M, Neal, Mary T, 
Obrien, Janet E, Pease, Elizabeth 
Plowman, Joann L, Rickard, 
Phyllis R, Roeder, Judith A, Rud- 
nik, Veronica Sadoski, Roland C, 
Shanklin, John G, Sinnicki, James 
A. Smith, Josephine Stone, Mary 
E, Toland, Anthony Valente, Kath- 
leen Vance, Elmira E, Vogtmann, 
Richard D, Weise, 


Class 6 to Class 5 


Marilyn Fleming, Agnes 
Carron, Rose M, Wishovich. 


CAIRO--Herold L. Goodwin (left), Chief of the Office of Programs, National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, confers with Egypt's top astronomer, Dr. Khairy Mohammed Ali (center) ond 
William Boswell, Deputy Chief of Mission, during o recent visit by Mr. Goodwin to theUAR. 
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* AGE OF FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 
ph E, ON JULY I, 1962 








































Dolly 
eller, 
ee AGE CLASS TOTAL 
Mary 
elada, 
yn M, 63 3 4 
ry T, 62 l 2 
pabeth 61 l 2 
a 60 1 3 
59 5 5 25 
a 58 4 2 1 31 
mart | 5 ; eh 4 a 
mann, 55 1 7 3 73 
54 l 5 4 65 
53 5 ll 4 78 
52 6 ~ 6 87 
51 4 12 5 89 
3 Mc 50 2 4 112 
, 49 l 15 3 125 
48 l ll 3 138 
47 l ll 4 2 126 
46 21 3 3 153 
45 28 l l 143 
44 28 l 2 158 
43 17 3 3 133 
42 26 5 2 157 
41 26 7 l 139 
40 26 7 3 137 
39 29 6 5 124 
38 36 7 4 105 
37 27 15 9 111 
36 24 21 15 l 109 
35 33 27 17 3 113 
34 35 24 22 7 101 
33 33 36 31 13 126 
32 31 50 42 13 139 
pe UAR. 31 21 
30 
29 
28 
27 
26 
25 
24 
23 








TOTALS 


Average Age 


7/1/62- 59.1 54.7 51.2 48.6 45.4 42.3 40.5 35.7 3156 © 2%3 40,6 
7/1/61- 59.0 56.3 51.2 48.8 45.8 42.2 40,8 0. SG 28.0 41.2 
j 7/1/60- 57.9 58.0 51.3 48.4 45.6 42.2 40.5 36.8 32.2 28.3 41,2 
} 7/1/59- 62.5 57.0 50.6 48.4 45.4 41.6 40.2 36,4 31.3 28.0 40.7 


*Age attained during calendar year 1962 








